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an 
exciting 
new 
concept 
of the 
clarinet 





BUDDY DE FRANCO’s flawless technique and re- 


freshing style have again won him first place in the Down Beat 






and Metronome polls. Of his Leblancs he writes: “‘an exciting 






new concept of the clarinet ... beautiful sound .. . so alive 





and easy to control!’ Your Leblanc dealer will be glad to arrange 






a trial without cost or obligation. Make his acquaintance 


today, or write G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 







teon Leblanc, Ist Prize in Clarinet, Paris Conservatory, created 
the Leblanc Symphonie specifically for professional musicians — the 
reason more musicians change to Leblanc than to any other artist clarinet? 
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Twice 4¢ man 


DIFFERENT 
TONE COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 





ORCHESTRA 
MODEL 914 


Ten Voice Matic treble tone selectors, 
with a choice of four bass tone colors, give you a wide range 
of tone color combinations 
Fiip THE SWITCH a, 
= 
You've got lu ice as many more! Exclusive 
modulator switch transforms sound to a soft, mellow 
range of tone effects . . . perfect for small ensemble, 
accompaniment and up-to-the mike solos. 
Third dimensional grille and many other exclusive 
features puts the “914"" Accordiana in a 
class by itself. And it's priced hundreds of dollars less 


than other imported artist accordions! 


ress IY YY 


FREE FOLDER — from your dealer, or write Excelsior, 333 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 14. In Canada: Canada Music Supply, Ltd., Montreal 
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HOT GUITAR POLKA 


George Barnes SS 


DECCAY 


Recording-wise and record-wise, George Barnes and 
his Gibson are hitting new highs. These “starring 
partners” are TV and radio favorites ...a 

smooth combination winning audience acclaim. 


A long-time Gibson-ite, George Barnes 





selects his instrument for brilliance, power and 
easy response. For more information about Gibson, 


the artists’ choice, write Dept. 12A. 


GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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N A RECENT wip across the At- 
lantic aboard one of the greatest 
Cunard White Star steamships, I no- 
ticed the absence of music at dinner. 
Is music with dinner now considered 
old-fashioned, out of date, plebeian 
and unsophisticated? If music is 
provided for tea, what is the objec- 
tion to music with dinner? 

On this particular ship, the din- 
ing room was an apartment of the 
utmost splendor, as to size, decora- 
tions and fittings. It was two decks 
high, adorned with murals, mod 
ern lighting fixtures, inlaid panel- 
ling of pale and dark woods. The 
tables were set with cloths in pas- 
tel shades, there were fresh flowers 
for centerpieces, the china and silver 
were impeccable, the food could not 
have been more varied or more 
palatable. 

In fact, the menu contained items, 
such as roast beef, steaks and chops, 
unobtainable in Great Britain and 
not to be had in the United States 
except at great cost. 
was no music. The 
to dinner en fete as 


But there 
passe nyers came 
to mood and costume, but there was 
no music. The dinner 


jackets, the women evening dress 


men wore 





than over 


Have you 
tried one 


lately? 






Music at Sea: Does It Ruin 


Conversation, 


Dinner, Both? 


By Henry. Suydam 


Reprinted, with permission, from the Newark Sunday News, 


De ce mber 


with pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
sapphires and mink capes, but there 


was no music. 


Stained Glass 

There was a time when the dining 
saloon, as it then called, ot 
great ships boasted a stained glass 
dome and long tables at which pas- 
sengers sat in fixed, revolving chairs 
with carved backs and_ tapestried 
There was music then. 


was 


seats. 

Let us grant that in this earlier 
era of oceanic elegance, the musical 
fitted the 
stained glass ceilings. While 
sengers revolved through an arc of 
35 degrees as the ship plunged and 
an orchestra composed of 


programs, as to taste, 


pas- 


rolled, 
stewards would perform the follow- 
ing, or its twin: 


2; 1951 

and Peasant Overture— 
von Suppe 

The Angel’s Serenade—Braga 

Selections from Robin Hood — 
de Koven 

Humoresque—Dvorak 

Dance from King Henry VIII 
—Sir Edward German 

Berceuse from Jocelyn — God- 
dard 

Skaters’ Waltz—Waldteutel 

The Rosary—Nevin (violoncello 


ie ct 


solo) 
E] Capitan March—Sousa 


Bugle, Too 


Music such as this either restored 
flagging appetites or wrecked what 
was leit of them. But then it 
the custom for a steward with 
and 


was 
also 
a bugle to blow flourishes up 


down the decks and through the 
passages to announce meals. On 


some ships a small brass band gave 


open air deck concerts each morn 
ing. That, of course, was before 
decks were glassed in and air-con 
ditioned. 

No one would expect Rossini’s 
William Tell Overture (now the 
theme of “Heigh-ho, Silver” on tele 
vision) or the waltzes from Gounod’s 
Faust, to go tootling through the 
restaurant of ships like the Cunard 
White Star’s two “Queens.” But 
the tunes of Cole Porter, of Gersh 
win and of Noel Coward would lx 
pleasant to hear at dinner. The 
English composer Eric Coates has 
written delightful melodies, such as 
his “Knightsbridge” march. Another 
Englishman, Vaughan Williams, has 


used folk tunes with great effect. 
There is lots of Franz Lehar’s music 
that does not “date,” and Irving 


Berlin, in his less vociferous mood, 
would be good listening at sea, no 
less than on land. ... 

It might well be a fact that music 
of the stained glass school of marin 
architecture, as outlined 
would kill conversation and ruin 

(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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Send for descriptive 
booklets - or see your 


dealer. 


BOX 36 


HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
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How to Win Friends in 1952 





Extracts from report by George Meany 
to the meeting of the National Committee 
of Labor’s League for Political Education, 











Hamilton Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
November 1, 1951. 
ET’S be brutally frank about it. Why is 


there no attention being paid to the repre- 

sentatives of the A. F. of L.? We are not 
important. You people are not important in 
the general scheme of things over there (on 
Capitol Hill). Now politicians are very prac- 
tical people. They have a way ot measuring the 
importance of the people who come over on 
Capitol Hill. Let me show you what | mean. 

think there is no better case to point that 
up—and this isn’t particularly a labor issue— 
Federal Aid to Medical 
known fact that we 
assistant nurses, 


than the case of the 
Education bill. It is a 
haven’t enough doctors, internes, 
technologists, et cetera, in the medical field 
this country. We haven’t near enough. Every- 
body in the profession knows that, so a bill was 
presented to provide for Federal aid in enlarg- 
ing our present medical schools, in other words, 
turning out more people in the medical pro- 
fession. 

Now the American Medical Association is the 
doctors’ closed shop union. They have been 
holding down the number of medical students. 
If you have any friends who have a boy who 
wants to be a doctor, just talk to them about 
their experience. 


A Bill With Strong Backing 


However, the pressure is so strong for this 
increase of personnel in the medical field at the 
present time that even the AMA a year ago ap- 
proved this bill. The dean of every medical 
school in America approved this bill. President 
Truman sent a special message to Congress ask- 
ing Congress to provide funds for Federal aid to 
medical education. Secretary of Defense Mar- 
shall, when he was Secretary of Defense, sent a 
special message to Congress stressing the point 
that we needed this medical aid, not only for our 
normal civilian economy, but we needed more 
people in the medical field because of the defense 
needs, because of the fact that we have thousands 
of casualties and perhaps thousands more com- 
ing up. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare decided unanimously to approve this 
bill. Every Democrat, every Republican ap- 
proved this bill. The American Legion, the 
Cooperative League, the Disabled American 
Veterans all approved. Every medical society in 
America, including the American Medical 
Association, also approved in the first instance. 
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».. VOTE 


By GEORGE MEANY 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Labor’s League for Political Education 





How to Kill a Bill 


But a few months ago, the American Medical 
Association switched its position. They said 
they were opposed to the bill because they said 
it was a step in the direction of socialism, to aid 
the medical schools to turn out more doctors and 
technicians and nurses, that was a step in the 
direction of socialism. 

We build up an air transport system in this 
country with government money through sub- 
sidization. We build our railroads through 
subsidization; we subsidize cotton farmers; we 
subsidize industry, and have through the entire 
history of this country. That is not socialism, 
but when you do something to affect, in a pro- 
gressive way, the welfare of all the people of the 
nation, it becomes socialism. What happened 
to this bill that had been approved by the com- 
mittee and everybody else? 


Taft as Executioner 


Senator Taft killed the bill on the last day or 
two of the Congressional session. He said he 
was changing his position. Now, why did he 
change his position? He changed his position 
because of a change in the position of the Ameri- 
And why did he do 


The Ameri- 


can Medical Association. 
that? Because they are important. 
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CONTRIBUTE 


can Medical Association is a very important 
organization politically. They have the finest 
system of political pressure of any organization 
in America today, and they assisted Mr. Taft 
materially in the campaign in Ohio last year. 

So why did Taft switch? He made public 
statements on this as late as the 12th of last 
March. He voted for it in committee. He 
switched because he fears the political influence 
of the American Medical Association. He 
doesn’t fear the political influence of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the C.I.O., or any other 
group. 


Influence Depends on Votes 


that is the brutal truth. We are not 

How are we going to become im- 
We are going to become important 
by getting our people to vote. Yes, we can be 
active over on Capitol Hill. We can put the 
pressure on and put them on record, but it is not 
going to do the job. This is a major change that 
is called for in the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. This is going to be done. 
We are going to get our people to vote. It is 
going to be done some day, and what the 
League is trying to do is to hasten that day 
when it will be done. 


Now, 
important. 
portant? 


Politics Our Business 


Now it is not an easy job. But I am not dis- 
couraged. I think we can do it. I'll tell you 
why I am not discouraged. I think I know 
something of the traditional attitude of the 
American worker. We have got to overcome a 
tradition. We have got to overcome the tradi- 
tional thinking in the minds of American 
citizens, that their politics is their own business. 
You all belong to social organizations, fraternal 
organizations, and you know that one of the 
cardinal rules in most of those organizations is 
“no politics.” I can remember thirty years ago 
sitting in a little local union up in New York 
City. Some fellow would come in and have a 
friend running for the Board of Aldermen, or 
something like that, some local candidate, and 
he would get up and start to give the fellow a 
boost. There would be cries from all over the 
room, “No politics here.” Social organiza- 
tions have it in their by-laws and constitutions. 
You are up against a traditional attitude of the 
American worker and of the American citizen 
generally, that politics, like his religion, is his 
own business. 

We have got to overcome that, we have got 
to let our members know that politics now is 
trade union business, because we can’t carry out 
the purpose of a trade union unless we get into 
the political picture. I say to you, yes, we have 
got to do all these things that we are talking 
about; but the one major job we have got to do 
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is to make ourselves important, and we can’t 
make ourselves important until we get friends 
on Capitol Hill; and we can’t get friends on 
Capitol Hill until we convince ourselves, our 
membership, that they must vote on election day. 
That is the big job, that is the reason we are 
asking the International Unions to get behind 
this program, because we know the importance 
of the International Unions’ assistance. 


Labor Leaders Must Lead 


It is part of the job of the organized labor 
movement, of the officers of unions throughout 
the country, to supply the leadership to let our 
membership know why they should vote. After 
all, we have certain objectives. We are not 
social clubs, we are not gathered together for 
our own amusement. We have objectives and 
we have had them since the birth of this Ameris 
can Federation of Labor, and the objectives are 
to build up the standards through collective 
bargaining, through pressure for remedial legis- 
lation, for protective legislation for workers. And 
we have to carry out those objectives by whatever 
method the particular situation calls for. 

Now, for many, many years we didn’t bother 
too much about politics. We had our troubles 
on the economic front. Perhaps the method 
back in the early days was for the people who 
built these unions to go out and do a little 
slugging. Perhaps they had to slug strike- 
breakers here and there to get their union 
organized. They had to fight the starvation 
methods of industrialists, of the people who 
just didn’t allow unions to operate; they had to 
fight the court injunctions. They had to use 
every possible method that they could use, but 
now the people who oppose us have concentrated 
their activity in one field and one field alone. 
They no longer hire company guards to beat 
our people up; they no longer spend the millions 
that the LaFollette Committee records show that 
they spent in hiring labor spies and_ strike- 


breaking agencies to keep people trom carrying 


out effective trade union action. They don’t 
spend their money there, but they are active on 
Capitol Hill, and they are active in the Legisla- 
ture of every State in the Union. 


How Management Lobbies 


When the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce holds its annual convention here in Wash- 
ington, you can’t get into a hotel dining room 
in any of the first-class hotels, small, large or any 
other kind, for a period of about eight days, 
because every member of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce spends all his time entertaining and 
contacting and propagandizing the members of 
Congress from his own particular locality. That 
is their one important activity, that is the one 
important activity of the NAM, that is the one 
important activity of the American Medical 
Association, pressure in the legislative field, that 
is the one important field for us today. 

We don’t have to go out and slug, we don’t 
have to fight company guards, we don’t have 
the starvation problem where they try to starve 
people out, where they shut down plants and 
say, “That is the end, you are going to starve 
now.” We don’t have that problem any more, 
but the people that we have to meet are in the 
legislative halls of the nation, and they are 
writing restrictive legislation, and they are mak- 
ing it work. 


The Menace of Taft-Hartley 


They wrote a national law in 1947, and I am 
sure everybody in this room realizes that we 
haven't felt the full effects of that law. It has 
taken millions of dollars of trade union money 
to fight that law, but we haven't felt the full 
effects of that law, and you won’t feel the full 
effects of that law until there is a turn in the 
labor market. While the labor market is in our 
favor we are not going to get the real effects of 


the Taft-Hartley law. We are not going to be 
hit the way we can be hit in accordance with the 
terms of that law. The one field in which we 
have got to be active to protect the very existence 
in our trade union movement is in the legislative 
field, and it is up to us to get people into the 
halls of Congress and into the halls of the vari 
ous Legislatures in order to protect our unions. 


We Need Friends 


We don’t have very many friends in either 
the House or the Senate who go down the line 
for the things that we represent. Sure, here and 
there you will find a Congressman or a Senator 
who will take a particular interest in one type 
of legislation, who may be interested in some- 
thing that is perhaps important to one Interna- 
tional Union, but the type of legislator that takes 
an interest in the ideals and principles that we 
stand for are very few. 


First Things First 


So this meeung, as I say, is for the very pur- 
pose of soliciting the aid of the International 
Unions. First, in the fund-raising drive from 
individual members to get that type of political 
money which we are legally allowed to spend in 
a campaign, which we can use to buy printing, 
and which we can use to pay mailing costs and 
buy radio time for a candidate to help him in his 
campaign. Bear this in mind. In these contests 
between liberal-minded candidates and_ people 
who serve the interests of big business you find 
this situation: The fellow who serves the interest 
of big business just has too much money; he 
doesn’t know how to spend it in a campaign; 
he has so much money he just doesn’t know 
what to do. And the fellow interested in us 
hasn't anything except what we are able to give 
him and what the trade unionists are able to 
give him, and what the League is able to give 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 





Defense De 


URING its fifty-five years of existence, the 

Federation has advocated a strong role for 

music in the armed forces of the country; 
and nearly fifty thousand of its members have 
served during three wars, many of them in 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force musical 
units. Civilian members of the Federation have 
also gladly furnished millions of dollars’ worth 
of free musical services in connection with re- 
cruiting programs, morale-building, Veterans’ 
Hospital entertainments, and the like. 


At the same time. the Federation has had 
to make a firm stand against the use of de- 
fense force musical units in untair competition 
with its members. Earlier, Locals often had to 
make strong representations against the practice 
of uniformed musicians’ changing into civilian 
dress and taking commercial engagements off 
tix yost, thus displacing professional musicians 
Who were paying taxes to help support the 
armed forces. 

Finally, a law was passed by Congress to 
eliminate such unfair competition by the military 
with civilian workers; the various branches of 
the armed forces issued regulations which were 
supposed to enforce this law. There was still a 
good deal of difficulty in getting the law and 


artment Backs Our Stand 


regulations enforced at the local level; some 
commanders still permitted musicians in the 
services to be used for off-the-post events which 
in the normal course would have afforded em- 
ployment for professional musicians. Usually, 
the issue had to be taken up with each new 
administration, and it required constant vigilance 
to safeguard members ot the Federation against 
these encroachments. 

In the light of this somewhat trying experi- 
ence, it is naturally of interest to the Federation 
to note the text of a new order which has been 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


On numerous occasions members of the 
Federation have expressed a desire for some 
form of insignia that could be worn in a 
coat lapel. 

Gold-filled lapel buttons with the seal 
of the Federation are now available and 
may be secured at a cost of 90 cents each 
by applying to Harry J. Steeper, Treasurer, 
A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 
Newark 4, N. J. 











issued by the Defense Department, limiting all 
off-the-post employment of men in service to 
such part-time outside work as may be essential 
to the national welfare. Also—and here’s the 
principle which recognizes our longtime stand 
on the problem—authorizations for outside em- 
ployment are dependent on certification by the 
appropriate Public Employment Service Office 
of the existence of a local labor shortage, and 
such employment must not interfere with the 
customary employment of persons regularly) 
engaged in the same type of work. 

This tormulation of principle by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as reported in the Selective 
Service Bulletin for November, 1951, puts into 
official language the policy for which the Fed 
eration has always stood. 

Only in emergency should the local command 
ers be permitted to authorize military personnel 
to undertake part-time work while on_ pass, 
leave, or off duty, where the need is acute for 
more farm or industrial labor; but while civilian 
workers are available, and need the jobs—which 
is certainly the case with musicians—it 1s 
obviously most unfair to permit men in uniform, 
who are paid and provided for by the taxpayers, 


to compete. 
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MY MINSTREL DAYS 


in minstrelsy or not? I believe I have. I 

will try, as briefly as possible, to say why. 
Fifty-nine years ago, my two younger brothers 
and I were recommended to a fine pair of Amer- 
ican gentlemen, the brothers Montague and Ber- 
nard Soane Roby. I believe that Montague 
was the elder brother. They had entered Eng- 
land about a year before—that’s sixty years ago 
—and had organized what they called “Monta- 
gue Roby’s Famous Midget Minstrels.” 

The talent for the show was selected from 
the large cities of England and sometimes from 
small towns, as we were. Any boy or girl 
with the ability to sing, dance or play musical 
instruments who was recommended to them, if 
found suitable after audition, was engaged for 
a season or two. 


ge I the longest record as a musician 


We Make Our First Bow 


My two younger brothers and myself, who 
had been given a good schooling on brass in- 
struments, were accepted. George played the 
French horn, Percy the cornet, and I the eu- 
phonium. We were born eighteen months apart. 
George was fourteen-and-a-half, Percy thirteen, 
and I myself was sixteen. George and Percy 
were born musicians and were able to compose 
and arrange even at that early age. Percy was 
billed all through England as the “Boy Virtuoso,” 
playing Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord” and other 
similar numbers. He was introduced to the 
audience by an old man, Sergeant James O. 
Donoghue, who blew the trumpet for the cele- 
brated charge of the Light Brigade in the Cri- 


By FRANK H. CARVER 


Life Member, Local 149, 
Toronto, Ontario 


mean War. The Sergeant was ‘over six feet 
tall and my brother was around four feet— 
which made for good showmanship. 


Roby’s Midget Minstrels 


We had a company of fifty, twenty-five boys 
and twenty-five girls, all ranging between thirteen 
and sixteen years of age. The girls were all in 
Robin Hood-style bonnets of varied colors, and 
wore short dresses, short white socks, and 
slippers. The boys wore Eton suits and wigs and 
were made up in black face. The front half- 
circle consisted of three boys on either end, then 
a boy and girl alternately to the center, where 
the interlocutor sat. The second row was the 
same, without end men of course, and the or- 
chestra was on the third rostrum. It was really 
a pretty sight when the curtain went up, I can 
assure you, and the talent was very good. 

We played only the large towns and cities— 
often for two-week stands with packed houses. 
Our leader was a little fellow from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne called Jimmy Kenyon. His younger 
brother played the clarinet. They were born 
musicians, and extraordinarily clever. 

We had a wonderful little vocalist called 
Louise Freer, a plain looking girl with bow 
legs, who later became one of England’s finest 
comedy artists. In fact, several of our members 


became prominent on the stage in later years, 
among them, Johnny and Jimmy Richardson, 
two of England’s clever clog dancers. 


Life Off the Stage 


To go back to my story, we had a glorious 
season with Mr. Roby. All the girls were under 
the supervision of a matron. The boys were 
also carefully looked after and well managed. 
We only had one matinee a week in those days, 
on Saturday, and Mr. Roby did all he could to 
make it pleasant for us. We had a fine football 
team and had the honor of playing against 
some of England’s topnotch seniors for the sake 
of charity and a little gratuitous advertisement. 
On wet days Mr. Roby would arrange for some 
kind of indoor pastime, such as roller skating, 
shuttle cock, or gymnastics, to keep us in trim. 
He and his brother were a fine pair of American 
gentlemen and we had a lovely season with them. 


Playing To Get Out of the Mill 


That was the start of my Minstrel days. I 
was the oldest of our family of seven boys and 
I was the one who had the privilege of joining 
other minstrel shows later on to earn a living 
and to help support my brothers. For at this 
time we lost our dear father and had to go into 
different mills to work, twelve hours a day and 
more, to support our mother and the four 
young ones. 

In the meantime we started studying string 
instruments. George and Percy bought practice 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 





MINSTRELS ON A PICNIC: George Primrose, the minstrel king (standing in the doorway), entertains the members of his minstrel troupe at his 
home in Mount Vernon, New York, in the summer of 1909. The author of the article, Frank H. Carver, is seated on the grass at the extreme right. 
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Bert Lahr and Dolores Gray (center) in a burlesque of Wagnerian opera, one of many amusing 
sketches in the revue, “Two on the Aisle,” by Jule Styne, Betty Comden, and Adolph Green. 


Two on the Aisle 


A DECADE ago one of the brighter night- 

club acts around New York 
of five kids from the College of the City of 
New York who called themselves “The Revuers.” 
Two of the troupe, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, who co-authored On the Town and 
Billion Dollar Baby, have now come up with 
a light and sparkling revue at the Mark Hel- 
They got 


was a troupe 


linger Theatre, Two on the Aisle. 
hold of their friend Jule Styne to do the tunes, 
and Phil Lang to turn out the orchestrations. 
And having enlisted the veteran comedian Bert 
Lahr, and having inveigled Dolores Gray back 
from London, they tailor the 
sketches and lyrics to the measure of these two 


proceeded to 


star performers. 

The result is a good-humored ribbing of the 
current follies, foibles, and vagaries ol the amuse- 
ment world, and some oblique sideswipes at some 
of the funnier phases of the American social 
scheme. 

Bert Lahr ambles his quiet way through the 
show, his comic style unforced and sure in touch. 
He is a little pathetic as an old ballplayer—Ring 
Lardner’s Al grown old; he is touching as an 
as Siegfried in a 
parody of Wagnerian opera. As Captain Uni- 
verse of the Space Brigade, he lays waste science- 
fiction—and its TV offspring, the Buck Rogers 
space-version of the comic strip. As Schneider, 
the aging park attendant who can no longer 
fill up his quota of bags with scrap paper and 
leaves, he is again the sort of comic who mingles 
laughter and tears. 

As for Dolores Gray—well, one expects the 
leading girl in a revue to be able to dance, and 
sing, and turn a hand spring. But when it 
appears that she can do real character acting, 
and that she has amazing comic force, with a 
real feeling for the kind of gentle satire at 
which Miss Comden and Mr. Green excel, these 


aged clown; and uproarious 


are so many added merits. 

Miss Gray did a notable job of acting the 
over-anxious mother, raising her child according 
to the psychological guides on molding the child’s 
mind; she played the intellectual secretary in 
love with her elderly boss, as a perfect foil 
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to Bert Lahr. And her way with a song led 
the important spectators who got their “two on 
the aisle” free—the critics—to hail her as another 
Ethel Merman. The mixture of and 
lyric effect which she achieved with songs like 
“Give a Little, Get a Little Love,” and “There 
Never Was a Baby Like My Baby,” found the 
audience for once in complete agreement with 


comic 


the critics. 

Beside the stars, there were a good many 
extra added attractions: six tall, elegant show- 
girls in the Ziegfeld tradition; singing and danc- 
ing choruses of high competence, and unusual 
charm; and the sinuous, willowy star of the 
Ballets de Paris, Colette Marchand, whose dane- 
ing in a French poodle costume in the Comden- 
Green version of a fashionable dog show was one 
of the hits of the revue.—All in all, the contrivers 
of this revue showed their skill in mixing a the- 
atrical cocktail that nobody would call old- 
fashioned. 


HAROLD HASTINGS 
Musical Director of “Top Banana” 





New Musicals | 


Top Banana 


Girls, gags, and a top comedian make up a 
time-honored recipe for a successtul Broadway 
musical show. Top Banana fits the formula. In 
backstage burlesque lingo, the leading comic 
was styled the “top banana.” In this show, 
he’s Phil Silvers. 

The thesis of this work of theatrical art seems 
to be that television owes a great debt to bur 
lesque, and that it’s time for the lyric theater 
to collect on that debt. Supposedly the leading 
comic in this musical is meant as a take-off on 
Milton Berle—though there are touches of Jerry 
Lester, too. We get quick glimpses of the hectic, 
frantic routine in the life of a top comedian in 
television, with his swarm of “yesmen,” his 
barber, masseur, and host of gagmen in attend- 
ance. He’s always yelling at his writers to give 
him some one-line jokes; and it must be said 
that they oblige quite often. The jokes in the 
show are broader than they are long; and the 
attitude throughout is one of nostalgia toward 
the old burlesque routines, rather than one of 
satire. Silvers and his colleagues perpetrat 
many of the old action gags as well as the verbal 
gags which were the stock-in-trade of burlesque, 
and they deliver these venerable, bewhiskered 
jokes with loving care and superb timing. 

Come to think of it, this musical has a plot, 
but it tends to get lost in the general hurly- 
burly and the grand rush to get an ever bigger 
New York “build-up” for the old-time burlesque 
lead who has graduated into television comedy. 

Needless to say, this show is a sell-out. Johnny 
Mercer’s tunes and Don Walker’s witty orches- 
trations carry the action along, and the whole 
offers eye-and-ear entertainment for the visiting 
firemen and the solid New Yorkers who've 
been patronizing this standard article in the 
theatrical market for half a century. Like 
Star and Garter some years ago, this is burlesque 
moved up town. 


. 





HERBERT GREEN 
Musical Director of “Two on the Aisle” 
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On Broadway 


Paint Your Wagon 


HE music in Paint Your Wagon is a delight 
from start to finish. This story of the life 
1d death of a mining town in the days of the 
California Gold Rush calls for lusty American 
tunes, and the composer, Frederick Loewe, of 
Brigadoon tame, supplies them in_ profusion. 
The spirit of the Forty-niners, with all their 
gusto and rugged humor, comes through in 
he music. 

{ny spectator with even a rudimentary idea 
of how musical shows are put together in pro- 
luction, when he hears a topflight score, well 
sung and well played, knows that the result is 
| composite job, representing long, hard work; 
irst by the composer laboring with his book 
ind lyric writer; then by the orchestrator, dance 
lirector, and musical director collaborating with 
the dramatic director and the authors, to get the 
vhole thing to come right. 

Curious to know just how the brilliantly suc- 
essful result had been achieved in Paint You 
Wagon, we went around to the stage door of 
the Shubert Theatre after the show, and button- 
holed the musical director, Franz Allers. 

“What's the story behind the music?” we 
asked him. 

“Teamwork, I'd say,” Allers answered. “When 
I came back to work on Paint Your Wagon, 
after a year and a half on the road conducting for 
the national company of South Pacific, it was a 
kind of old home week for me. I’d known 
Fritz Loewe and Alan Lerner in their salad 
days, when I conducted their Day Before Spring. 





























Miners and girls frolicking at Jake’s Dance Palace in “Paint Your Wagon,” musical of the Cali! 
fornia Gold Rush Days by Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay Lerner. 


I also conducted their first big hit, Brigadoon. 
I first worked with Agnes DeMille, the dance 
director, when she was doing Rodeo for the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, for which I was then 
conducting. And I had more than a bowing 
acquaintance with Ted Royal, the orchestrator. 

“Rehearsals were due to get under way in 
two weeks, and we had a busy time auditioning 
for the men’s chorus, which I was also to direct. 
We listened to more than two hundred, since 
we needed singers with plenty of authority, and 
burly looking, too. Agnes checked the chorus 
candidates tor movement, as she did every aspir- 





Rose Marie (at the extreme right) sings “San Souci,” one of Johnny Mercer’s hit songs in “Top 
Banana,” musical starring Phil Silvers. 
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ant for the cast. Over-all rhythm and movement 
are vitally important in a musical play. 

“Soon all hands were at work on the partial 
rehearsals, for the various elements that would 
make up the complete show. The process of 
cutting and fitting, of working out transitions 
from dialogue to song, from choral work to 
dancing, went on all through the rehearsal 
period, and continued during the tryout runs in 
Philadelphia and Boston. To get the moods 
just right, and to secure perfect timing on the 
dances, changes were constantly being made; and 
this meant that Trude Rittman, Miss DeMille’s 
musical assistant, who was arranging the dance 
music, had to re-score two or three times on 
many of the sequences. Two of the songs in 
Act II, “All for Him,” and “Wand’rin’ Star,” 
were added in Boston, only a little while before 
the show moved into New York. All these 
changes meant an heroic amount of work for 
the orchestrator, Ted Royal,—and added re- 
hearsals for cast and principals. But it was all 
great fun, and everybody concerned felt that the 
show was getting better all the time. 

“T was glad to find that the producer, Cheryl 
Crawford, planned on a pit orchestra of thirty— 
the only other show in town enjoying as large 
forces being South Pacific. Half the men in the 
orchestra had played with me before; the whole 
roster is made up of expert, veteran players. The 
five woodwinds play eighteen instruments among 
them.” 

“And how,” we asked Allers, “do you manage 
to keep the orchestra and singers on their toes 
during a long run?” 

“Well,” the conductor said, “our motto is 
‘Every night is opening night.’ Then, we're 
all stimulated by the fine musical quality of 
the score. From overture to finale it’s of fine 
texture, and the melodic lines which Loewe 
gave Royal to work with are long and sustained. 

“Also, the orchestra plans, beginning January 
8th, to meet once a week in the ANTA Play- 
house to play littke known symphonic scores. 
We're doing Dvorak’s Fourth, and some new 
American works. The chorus is also getting 
together twice a week to do spirituals and other 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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JACQUES MARGOLIES 


Bach Triumphant 


RGANIZED last season with the primary 
aim of presenting complete and authentic 
performances of J. S. Bach, the American Bach 
Society again attained their goal by beautifully 
performing, December IIth in New York's 
Town Hall, three of Bach’s cantatas and the 
known and loved Concerto No. 2 in E 
Violin and Orchestra. The well- 
the orchestra of accom 


well 
major tor 
trained chorus and 
plished instrumentalists, under the direction of 


Clifford Richter as guest conductor, were as 
sisted by Barbara Troxell, soprano; Sandra 
Warfield, alto; Leslie Chabay, tenor; Paul 


Matthen, bass; Jacques Margolies, violin, and 
Robert Conant, harpsichord. The trumpeter. 
Murray Karpilovsky, received long and warm 
applause for his accompaniment of Miss Froxell 
Cantata No. 51. The society hopes 
Bach’s cantatas. Of the 
wrote, a few are 


in Solo 
to continue to feature 
some two hundred that he 
well known, but the majority of them, equally 
great, have been infrequently performed. A 
dedicated to this work cannot but be 


group 
—G. A. 


warmly welcome. 


Composer’s Concert 


Y ALL odds the most interesting composition 

at the California Composer's Concert offered 
by Ewenings on the Roof in Los Angeles on 
November 19 was The Fisherman and His 
Wife, a 1951 composition by George Hyde, 
horn-player. A theme with variations for so- 
prano, narrator, seven woodwinds, percussion, 
piano and harp, it tells Hugo Grimm's fairy 
story of the couple who lived in a vinegar jug. 
This is as fine a bit of orchestral whimsey as 
has been achieved since Peter and the Wolf. 
It is full of good melody and fresh instrumental 
effects. We liked particularly the march move- 
ment when the Fisherman's wife demands that 
she be treated as royalty. Also she stirs up a 
fearful musical storm when she determines to 
become like God. Faith Kruger and William 
Vennard handled the vocal parts with great 
skill. The instrumentalists were Archie Wade, 
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Speaking of Music: 


Lloyd Rathbun, Hugo Raimondi, William Ul 
yate, Don Christlieb, Paula Schertzinger, La- 
Verne Dayton and Forrest Clarke. 

Of equal originality was Andrew Imbrie’s 
Sonata for Piano which Zenia Chaman played 
brilliantly. William Smith’s Quintet for Clari- 
net and Strings was played by Franklin Stokes 
and the Coriolan Quartet. Some of the string 
writing seemed muddy in the lower ranges, 
but the piece was full of promising: thematic 
material. 

A skillfully wrought if somewhat cautious 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by Paul Pisk was 
played by John Ferrell and Herbert Horn. Two 
cleverly conceived pieces in quarter-tones whose 
musical content did not quite live up to their 
medium were played by the composer, Mildred 
Couper, and Ingolf Dahl. —P. A. 


Duo-Pianist in Solo Concert 


ICHAEL FIELD, pianist, gave his first solo 

recital in Town Hall on December 13. Al- 
though well known to both Town Hall and 
Carnegie Hall audiences as a member of the 
two-piano team, Appleton and Field, this marked 
his first appearance alone in New York. 

A feature of Mr. Field’s program was Schoen- 
berg’s “Three Piano Pieces,” Op. 11, played in 
memory of the composer. In the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, Mr. Field managed at times to make 
the piano sound like a harpsichord. Works by 
Bartok, Schubert, and Schumann’s Fantasy in 
C Major Op. 17 comprised the rest of the 


—G. S. 


program. 


Miracle at the Crossroads 


IAN-CARLO MENOTTI’S AmaaAl and the 

Night Visitors, the first opera ever written 
especially for television, premiered in a nation- 
wide telecast December 24th, involved several 
miracles. First there was the miracle presented 
in the plot itself, the young boy being suddenly 
cured of his lameness. Then there was the 
obvious miracle of television—light formed into 
pictures slanting into valleys or skimming 
mountains and shorelines the nation over. 
Finally there was the miracle—most spectacular 
of the three—of a within-the-hour erected opera 
house extending the length and breadth of our 
land, its beams, nails and plaster the sheer genius 
of the composer Menotti. 

For only genius could have so made that foot- 
square bulge of glass dominate and absorb 
apartment houses, farms, mansions, studios; out- 
sound hum of refrigerators, tick of clocks, beat of 
household hearts. Only genius could have made 
that simple story—a crippled boy called away 
from his star-gazing by his distraught mother, 
going to sleep on his bed of straw, awakening 
to answer the knock of the Magi—thrill these 
listeners half of whom never had seen opera, 
never wanted to see opera, did not know that 
they now were seeing opera. 

The working of this genius was simplicity 
itself. Besides Menotti’s excellent choice of 
singers—Rosemary Kuhlmann as the soprano 
and twelve-year-old Chet Allen as the boy 


soprano—besides his excellent staging and his ex 
cellent instrumentation, he was wise enough to 
produce verses naked of any extraneous “style”: 


The Magi: 
May we rest awhile in your house 
And warm ourselves at your fireplace? 
The Boy: 
I was a shepherd, 
I had a flock of sheep, 
But my mother sold them, sold them, 
And I have no sheep left. 





MICHAEL FIELD 


The Mother: 
All that gold, 
All that gold! 
Do they know a house 
Can be kept warm 
All day with burning logs? 
Do they know 
What I could do 
For my child with that gold? 


The plot also was as plain as a path: the 
three Kings—so appearing to boy and mother 
—came for shelter. Real kings or no, they 
served their purpose—transformed the hut's 
occupants, received homage in song and dance, 
caused a miracle to take place. 

Throughout the whole opera instrumental 
music, like a staunch trellis, kept the songs in 
line—the piping by the boy as he star-gazed, 
the bagpipes for the shepherds’ frolic, the good- 
night chorus of the shepherds, the chorales, the 
processionals. The voices of all the characters 
were clear, ringing, poignant, rather than 
mellow, subtle. 

Most effective of the dramatic situations was 
that moment—now the child speaks alone— 
when he offers his crutch to the Kings to take 
to the Holy Child, and finds he can walk 
without it! I watched the opera with a family 
in a small town in the upper Susquehanna 
Valley. They confessedly had never listened to 
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Concert and Stage 


or seen an opera before—wouldn’t have bothered 
to tune in on this but for my presence there. 
Opera or no, however, they recognized a climax 
when they saw one. “Good for the little guy!” 
| heard one of them murmur. Then a clearing 
of throats and a general stir. 

But the plot presses on. The boy follows the 
Magi into parts unknown; the invisible curtain 
falls in the invisible opera house; clocks begin 
to tick again, refrigerators to rumble. . Yet with 
a difference. As the families in Montclair, and 
LaPorte and Oneonta crowd out on the porches 
to wave guests good-bye, the stars in the sky 





LeClercq and Nicholas Magallanaes 
in “La Valse” at the City Center. 


Tanaquil 


seem to arrange themselves in a pattern able to 
guide to their destination three Kings solemnly 
marching, and, trailing behind, the small boy 
with a crutch strapped across his back. 


—H. E. S. 


Levant Plays Liszt 


usic both forthright and robust was the 

Suite No. 2 from the ballet, Romeo and 
Juliet, as played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on December 11th. Dissonance here again serves 
its rightful purpose, as a foil to consonance. Nor 
does it slight one of the modern’s chief contri- 
butions to the tonal art—percussive opulence. 
For percussion comes in all shapes and sizes, 
from violin pizzicatos (how delicately delivered 
by the violins!) to the gong’s deep shiver. Be- 
times you find melody which continues to stir 
in your head and heart for days after. Proko- 
fev by his own statement relegates dissonance 
“to its proper place as one element of music 
contingent principally upon the meeting of 
melodic lines.” 

Oscar Levant’s performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto No. | in B-flat minor would have in- 
trigued Liszt, I'm sure, given him a startling 
sense of having been transplanted to a crisper, 
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more incisive age. We ourselves received a sort 
of composite astral photo of Liszt and George 
Gershwin hovering over Levant’s head, the one 
guiding him to pianistic opulence, the other to 
a rambunctiousness that kept him just barely 
within orchestral bounds. —H. E. S. 


Brilliant Ballet Season 


EITHER rats nor children turn up on stage 

in The Pied Piper, one of the five new bal- 
lets presented by the New York City Ballet 
Company during its five-week midwinter sea- 
son at the City Center. The piper is clarinetist 
Edmond Wall, who saunters across the stage, 
seats himself casually at the left of the proscenium 
arch, and begins giving out with the strains 
of Aaron Copland’s Concerto for Clarinet and 
String Orchestra— which was choreographer 
Jerome Robbins’ inspiration for the ballet. Then 
onto a stage bare of scenery the members of 
the ballet company, in rehearsal costumes—tri- 
cots, shorts, and T-shirts—meander in. They 
quickly come under the spell of the piper. First 
one couple and then another drifts over to the 
vicinity of the music. They respond in different 
ways to its varied moods and humors, ad-libbing 
a pas de deux, or a ballet version of a tap dance, 
as the fancy strikes them. Some swoon at the 
piper’s phrases, others are galvanized into frantic 
motion. Finally the company’s leading come- 
dienne, Tanaquil LeClercq, comes in, partnered 
by Jerome Robbins, and they lead the whole 
company in a ballet-style jitterbug routine that 
brings down the house. 

All the while the clarinetist, supported by 
the orchestra, plays on, unconcerned by the 
havoc he is causing. The whole effect is a 
triumph of the spirit of improvisation, so charac- 
teristic of the modern idiom. It’s a back-stage 
piece, full of fun and frolic. 

Quite a different brand of humor is in evi- 
dence in the second of the new ballets, Ty/ 
Ulenspiegel, George Balanchine’s version of the 
half-mad, quixotic fantast, the Flemish folk- 
hero who inspired Richard Strauss’ famous tone 
poem. The setting for the ballet, conceived by 
the young Catalan painter Esteban Frances, is 
a mixture of the styles of classic Spanish art 
with the grim fantasy of Hieronymus Bosch— 
a contrast of styles which sets the stage for 
Balanchine’s dance-story of Tyl’s successful fight 
to expel the Spanish from the Low Countries. 

After a short prologue showing both Tyl 
and the Spanish ruler Philip II as children, 
the main action of the ballet, starring Jerome 
Robbins as Ulenspiegel, goes on its fantastic 
course, to chronicle the kind of conflict between 
cultures and temperaments which Balanchine 
handles so well in dance idiom. The whole 
is a riot of color and motion. 


Jerome Robbins dances Tyl as a poetic, intro- 
spective character, whose inward drive toward 
freedom from convention reinforces his zeal for 
throwing off political tyranny. His bursts of 
wild gayety alternate with very serious moments; 
but he carries off triumphantly the climaxes of 
Strauss’s and Balanchine’s scenario, respond- 


sense, with music by Stravinsky. 





Jerome Robbins as Ty! Ulenspiegel in George 
Balanchine’s new ballet. 


ing with particular finesse to the challenge of 
the very blue music toward the end. 

The third novelty on the season’s program 
was a new version of Swan Lake, Act Il, by 
George Balanchine, with scenery and costumes 
by Cecil Beaton. This is the first traditional 
ballet to be revived by the New York City 
Company, and it is completely transformed 
into*a modern work, with a new dimension 
somehow added to the classic geometry. Only 
two short sections come from the earlier version 
of Lev Ivanov and Petina; the rest is Balan- 
chine’s own. He has even employed a hitherto 
unused part of the score which Tchaikovsky 
wrote for Swan Lake, the Prince’s Variations. 

As the Swan Queen, Maria Tallchief shows 
that she can easily meet the challenge of the 
great nineteenth century ballerinas in the field 
of “white” ballet. Her technical resources are 
as great, and she has an equal feeling for form, 
precision, and restrained power—all needed in 
the classic roles. She was admirably partnered by 
Andre Eglevsky, as Prince Siegfried, and the 
other supporting roles were in keeping. The 
ensemble work of the corps de ballet, as the 
swans and little swans, showed how well they 
had mastered the new mode which Balanchine 
had created, putting fresh meaning into an 
old classic. 

It was interesting to contrast with Swan Lake 
another work of Balanchine’s which was brought 
into the New. York company’s repertory for 
the first time this season: Apollo, Leader of the 
Muses. This is a neo-classic ballet in the strict 
It was a 
fine vehicle also for Eglevsky, and made an 
excellent addition to the all-Stravinsky program 
danced by the company on November 25th, 
with the composer himself conducting his music 
for The Fairy Kiss. 

Still another work new to the company, 
though a favorite modern ballet, was The Lilac 
Garden, by Anthony Tudor. This modern 
society piece, with music by Ernest Chausson, 
tells in elegant and casual dance patterns of 
the strong emotional undercurrents that may 
be at work during a fashionable garden part: 
The hostess, danced by Nora Kaye with h 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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ol the 


The Hawauan Islands, “the crossroads 


Pacific,” are twenty in number, of which nine 


are inhabited. Lying 2,000 miles from the near- 
est mainland, the group extends for 390 miles 
from northwest to southeast, comprising 6,407 
Squid c MILES of it A A 4,0 20 square Iie J ‘ M¢ 


in Hawa, the 


city of the Island group, Honolulu, is on Oahu. 


, 


s+ we. 
westernmost Island. The largest 


5 

¢ Che author is indebted for much of this 
5 

$ source material to Miss Edith Spencer and 
) 1 1 

§$ Walt Christie of Honolulu, as well as to 


, I. B. Peterson, President of Local 6 ol 


that city. 


\WAIL aspires to being the forty-ninth 
State. As such she would certainly hai 
the distinction of being the single Stat 
in our Union which all but subsists on music 


ind the dance. To think of Hawaii 1s to think 
of the Hula.  lloha Oe, 
earlier days, has become 


ng and love the world over, The 


written by a queen of 


: 
a theme song of long 


thousands 


who crowded the decks ot the 


ol passcnyers 
Hawaii during the 


Ss _ 
122 steamers arriving in 


year 1950 heard this song played by the Royal 


Hawaiian Band. Then the band played Song 
of the Islands, composed by another Hawaiian, 
the late Charles King. After that a Hula. Then 
more Hawaiian songs. What State of the Union 


could welcome guests with whole programs ol 
What State of 


; : 
home-created dance and song? 


Isl 


the Union could express its unique individuality 
through its own art forms, in its very first en- 
counter with the stranger: 








We welcome you! 
llready we like you! 
Be Ou) friends as we dre you) s! 
With this 
tives hailed the first boat arriving there in Jan 
uary, 1778, when Captain James Cook, search 


message, Hawaii's credo, the na 


ing for a short cut to the East, discovered the 


Islands. The inhabitants chanted old songs as 


they assembled on the beach and swarmed up 


the sides of the vessel. Today's tourists, if they 


catch inexplicable cadence or peculiar 


vocal manipulation in the otherwise q{UL ¢ dia 


ae 
ty thank the in 


some 


Hawaiians, n 


tonic music ol Ke 
uence of these early mele tunes, each based 
on a three-note scale, hymning valiant deeds of 
vods and chiets. 

Che sailors on Captain Cook's sel were 


regaled with instrumental music, too. They 


must have examined with quite as much intet 
est as Mozart was concurrently examining the 
new “piano-forte” on display in Europe, the 
Hawaiian ukeke, a strip of wood bent into the 
shapx of a bow to keep taut the three strings 
the player pressed 
one end ot the bow against his lips and “talked” 


stretched from end to end 


into the strings as he plucked them—and the 


nose flute made of a small elongated gourd 


pierced with three holes, on put to the neostr | 


I 
two stopp d by hingers. 


The Tune Changes 


Captain Cook’s men did not, 


unfortunately, 
obse rvers. 


For one thing, they stole part of a sacred edifice, 


confine their activities to those of 


1 ' 


using it as firewood, thus violating one of ¢ 


) 


\s a result of this dese 


cration they heard, betore they departed, sounds 


Island’s strictest tabus. 


quite different from the welcoming chants that 


first fell on their ears—the deep boom of war 


drums made from hollowed-out logs covered 





The cover picture shows musicians (left 
to right (Thomas Castro, Ben Kalama, 
Alvin Kaleolani Isaacs and George Kai- 
napau, all members of Local 677. 











The Royal Hawaiian Band, Bandmaster, Domenico Moro. 





nds Where 


with shark skin. On their return to the out 
side world, they had such tales to tell as mace 
the stay-at-homers decide something must be 
done about the Hawaiian Islands. 

Thus it was that in 1819 two ordained minis 
ters, a physician, two teachers, a printer, a 
farmer and such wives as they had managed 
to secure to brave “a savage heathen country,” 
set out from Boston, spent six months voyaging 
around Cape Horn and arrived early in Apri 
at the Islands. Shortly thereafter King Liholiho 
and his five wives were being entertained by 
the singing of hymns on the missionary ship. 
The singing pleased the royal guests. The mis 
sionaries were allowed to remain. One of the 
many far-reaching results of this intermingling 





LEFT, nose flute, 
kettledrum. 
played by Makalei Montgomery who specializes 
in ancient instruments. 


Instruments of old Hawaii: 
RIGHT, the Pahu, ceremonial 


of cultures was that the diatonic scale on which 
the hymn tunes were based became an integral 
part of Hawaiian music. 

f culture however, 
was not without its hitches. 
port, “Conferences between the New Envland 


mergings, 


States 


Che process 0 
an old re 
ers and the king and his chiefs were consiantl 
being interrupted, to the scandal of the tormer 
by intrusions of Hula dancers, whereupon 

wave aside the missionaries an! 

What eluded thi 

hymnology, husbandry and 
“Creation” had that very 


king would 
vatch the 
arics, bricted in 

s.bly Haydn—his 


ar been periormed in their home-town, Boston 


dance. mission 


but sadly ignorant of the ways of the natives. 
an expression 


of the Islanders’ religion as hymns were of th 


was that the Hula was as much 








ee el 











of 


Tee 








: flute, 
edrum. 
ializes 












New Englanders. 
Jances, since there are some 262 varieties of 
‘+hem—embody the whole psychology of the 
Hawaiians, their beliefs, their customs, their 
ypproach to life. Each bodily motion has its 
neaning, portrays to the initiate flight of birds, 
ripple of waves, paddling of canoe, throwing 
f fish net, swaying of coconut palm. Through 


nese dances, heroic lege nds are related. 
Hawaiian history was recorded, as surely as if 
it had been traced by pens on parchment, in 
he motions of trained dancers and musicians 

the king’s court—the flight of their fore- 
fathers from Asia, the voyage in canoes, the 


‘ash of battle. As these dances are danced 


oday, they may express light and transient 





Left, Alfred Apaka, one of Hawaii’s foremost 
entertainers; right, George Barati, conductor 
of the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra. 


ideas; but every now and then comes the poign- 
ant gesture, the arresting symbol, which gives 
the spectator a sense of an art form perfectly 


| 


and fully developed. 


The Band Strikes Up! 

[f the missionaries failed to catch undertones 
of Hawaiian culture, the Hawaiians were more 
Chey quickly developed a taste for 
When in 1868 an Austrian 


fs . 1a] eae ae 
frigate put into Honolulu harbor for repairs, 


recepluve, 
a ] 
western melodies. 


th ship's band so entranced the reigning King 
that he determined to get a 
After the ship left, the gov- 
ernment ordered twelve instruments from the 


Kamehameha V, 
band of his own. 


mainland. Thus was founded, in 1870, the 
Royal Hawaiian Band. But the islanders just 


couldn’t make themselves sound like the Euro- 


The Hula dance—or rather 


pean instrumentalists. The King, determined 
to have his wish realized, asked the German 
government to lend them a bandmaster. A cer- 
tain Captain Henry Berger was selected. When 
he arrived in 1872 he found twenty instruments 
—and but ten musicians to play on them! But 
he was of the stuff pioneers are made of. Four 
days later he conducted his first concert. He 
stayed on for forty-three years, serving under 
three kings, a queen, a provisional government, 
the republic, the territorial government. He 
composed seventy-five original Hawaiian pieces, 
wrote several others in the European tradition 
and arranged 200 other Hawaiian songs for 
band. 


The King Wields Drumsticks 


This band was the secret passion of another 
king, Kamehameha V’s successor, Lunalilo. As 
a boy Lunalilo had always wanted to play the 
bass drum in the band, but was forbidden to 
on the grounds that it was unbecoming in a 
high chief. When he became king, though, 
he made the fulfillment of his desire his first 
public act. He summoned the band to the 
palace, took the bass drum from its player, 
strapped it across his own chest, and led the 
band in a triumphal march around the palace 
square. Finally, he ordered drinks “on the 
house” for all members of the band. There is 
no indication that his dignity was in the least 
injured by all this fun. 

On Mr. Berger’s retirement, C. Kalani Peters 
became the band’s leader. He was followed by 
a succession of leaders: 
Robert H. Baker, Media 
Kealakai, John Amasiu, 
Charles E. King, Frank J. 
Vierra. Since 1940 Do- 
menico Moro has been the 
A native ol 
served twenty 


band’s leader. 
Sicily, he 
years as a bandmaster in 
the United States Navy, 
anita Mand was flute player in the 
Honolulu) Symphony _ for 

twenty-five years, as well as that organization’s 
He is the first and oldest 





assistant conductor. 


member of Local 677 (founded in 1923), for 
several years acted as its president. A few years 


The Honolulu Symphony Orchestra, Conductor, George Barati. 

















Hawaii’s Hula dance is a song in itself. 


ago, in an impressive ceremony, he was made 
an honorary lite member. 

Mr. Moro has brought the band to a high 
level of attainment. It is now supported by 
city and county taxes and operates on a five- 
day per week basis. During 1950 it played a 
total of 343 concerts of which forty-seven were 
held Sunday afternoons at Kapiolani Park. 
There were nineteen concerts at other parks on 
Oahu, and forty-five concerts at hospitals. Be- 
sides, there were the ship arrival concerts played 
from the upper lift of the pier, level with the 
ship’s promenade deck. Then there were the 
concerts played in schools, for charitable gath- 
crings and tor sports events. 


Band Membership 


The band’s personnel of forty-nine members 
has representatives of Japanese, Chinese and 
Filipino peoples, as well as of Caucasian and, 
of course, of Hawaiian—is, in fact, as good 
an example as any of the fine way in which al 
races live and work in harmony in these Islands. 
Two singers are regularly employed with the 
band, Miriani Leilani, soprano—she “doubles” 
as a Hula dancer—and Miulan Naiwi, con- 
tralto. Every program closes either with the 
Star-Spangled Banner or Aloha Oe. 

Aloha Oe, in fact, appears on practically every 
musical program presented on the Islands, The 
song came to birth in 1878, the same year, inci- 
dentally, that brought Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 











PREMIERES. The Louisville Orchestra, under 
the direction of Robert Whitney, 
presented, on December 5th, the second of its 
commissioned works. Norman Dello-Joio’s The 
Triumph of Saint Joan, a symphony in three 
movements: “The Maid,” “The Warrior,” and 
“The Saint,” with Martha Graham as soloist 
. «+ Henry Brant’s Dedication in Memory of a 
Great Man is one of the works Dean Dixon is 
premiering on his current European tour 
Audience reaction was unmistakably favorable 
to Roy Elihu Travis’ Symphonic Allegro when 
it was presented late in December by the New 


York Philharmonic-Symphony under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. 
BENEFIT. The program Arturo Toscanini 


presented with the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony December 22nd in Carnegie Hall was 
for the benetit of victims of the Italian floods 
... The campaign of fund-raising for the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony to date is near 
ing its goal, namely, to wipe out the 1950-5] 


deficit. 


TELEVISION. The Indianapolis Symphony 

Orchestra, Dr. Fabien Sevitzky 
conductor, took to the TV lanes December 18th 
for a series of seven commercially sponsored 
telecasts via WFBM-TV. Reports Alan Meiss 
ner, the orchestra’s manager, “We are pleased 


to be able to make the orchestra available to 


music lovers throughout central Indiana who 


might not otherwise have the opportunity to 
view a performance, and we are naturally proud 
of the distinction of being the first symphony 
orchestra in the nation to be commercially spon 


sore d on jo Ae 


LAUNCHINGS. The Nashville (Tennessee) 

Civic Music Association, Lo 
cal 257 of that city, and the Nashville Banne 
are proud to announce that a small orchestra, 
composed of the first chair players of the Nash 
ville Symphony, are being heard in concerts 
this season in tour city and four county high 
schools. The orchestra is under the direction 
of the NCMA Taylor 
. . . New Jersey boasts a new orchestra. It is 
called the Colonial Litthe Symphony and is spon 


musical director, Guy 


sored by Drew University Conducted — by 
Thomas Scherman, it will make its debut 
January 30th at Madison . . . Now in its sec 


ond season, the Inglewood _(Calitornia) Svm 


phony Orchestra is a genuine community ac 
tivity. For instance, a local automobile dealer 


for the program booklets, proudly 


roots the bill 


advertising that “We are 
tinuanc of this community's greatest cultural 
asset.” Concerts are played in Inglewood on the 
last Sunday of each month and in nearby El Se- 


gundo the following Monday nights. 


promotng the con 


The Mannes Music School, New 
York, has launched an orchestral 
compositions contest for composers under thirty, 
its purpose “to foster the talent of young com 
posers by bringing their works to the attention 
of the public through a New York performance 
before a select musical audience.” The com 
a “composition for small 

The winning composition 


CONTESTS. 


petition specifies 

chamber orchestra.” 
will receive a New York performance in May 
by the Mannes Orchestra under the direction 
of Carl Bamberger. Manuscripts are to be en 
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Podium and Stage 


tered anonymously and the closing date is Febru- 
ary 10th. For further information, write Con- 
test Board, Mannes Music School, 157 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, New York ... The young 
Brazilian composer, Henrique Gandelman, has 
won the Miecio Horszowski prize for the best 
Sonatina for Piano submitted by a Brazilian. 
SOLOISTS. The Dayton Daily News came out 
after the December 5th concert of 
the Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra, with “The 
miracle otf pianist Aldo Ciccolini’s affinity for 
the third Rachmaninoff Concerto was an un- 
forgettable thing.” . . . Marcel Tabuteau, oboist, 
was soloist in the all-Viennese program of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra December 21st 

Ratael Druian, concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, was that orchestra’s sol 
ist at its December 21st concert, featuring in its 
first performance in that city Paul Hindemith’s 
Concerto tor Violin Grant Johannesen, 
American pianist, who won First Grand Prize 
at the International Piano Festival in Belgium, 
in competition with artists from thirty-two 
countries, was soloist December 9th with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Antal Dorati 
conducting. He played George Gershwin’s Con 
certo in F ... Maryan Filar, Polish pianist, ap 
peared with the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
December 28th concert. He played Chopin’s 
Second (F minor) Concerto . Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky was assisting artist at the December 27th 
and 28th concerts of the Cleveland Orchestra led 
by its Associate Conductor, Rudolph Ringwall. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new short 
opera, Amahil and the Night Visi- 
tors, will have its first stage performance Feb- 
21st when it will be presented by the 
The con- 


CURTAIN. 


ruary 
Music School of Indiana University. 
ductor will be Ernst Hoffman, and the stage 
director, Hans Busch. The other opera on the 
double bill will be 4 Parfait for Irene, by Walter 
Kaufmann, conductor of the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra . . . The first performance at th 


Metropolitan Opera since April 11, 1928, and 
the first ever to be given in English at the Opera 
House of Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte was presented 
December 28th. 
HORIZONS. The Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra began on January 15th 
an extended tour of twenty-seven Eastern cities 
during a thirty-day period . . . Charles Munch, 
music director of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, will serve as director of the Berkshire Music 
Center next year. He succeeds the late Serge 
Koussevitzky in this post. 
SOURCE. The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra thoughtfully prints in its pro- 
gram leaflets the organizations from which it 
borrows scores for use at concerts. The Cheru 
bini Overture to Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
played at the December 14th concert, was 
“loaned through the courtesy of the Edwin 
Fleisher Music Collection in the Free Library 
of Philadelphia,” and scores of Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, played on Decem 
ber 28th, were obtained from the collection of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. 
GUESTS. Leopold Stokowski was guest con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra 
at the symphony concerts on December 20th and 
Pierre Monteux made his first ap- 
as guest conductor of the Cleveland 


22nd 
pearance 

Orchestra at the concerts of December 13th and 
5th. Earlier in the month he had led_ the 
Boston Symphony at Carnegie Hall . . . With 
Bruno Walter as visiting conductor, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on January 15th will pre 
sent Strauss’ tone poem, Death and Trans- 


figuraticn. 


John Rosenfield. 
Amusements Edi 
tor of The Dallas Morning News, has written 
an editorial which was reprinted in the Austin 
(Texas) Symphony Orchestra program notes 
and which we fecl should be broadcast through 
We therefore give it. 


DOLLARS AND SENSE. 


every medium possible. 
in part, herewith: 
“Our favorite musical story has nothing to do 
with music and yet everything to do with it. 
Five years ago our office was visited by a perfect 
model of a junior executive. 
Continued on page ticenty-seven) 





The Jacksonville (Florida) Symphony Orchestra, founded and conducted by Van Lier Lanning, 


has had, since its origin in 1949, the enthusiastic support of the whole community. 


The Sym- 


phony Association, consisting of fifty of the city’s prominent citizens, are not only furthering 
the orchestra’s opportunities but are bettering conditions for musicians throughout the country. 
it has, for one thing, successfully seen passed an act in the Florida legislature to enable the 


city of Jacksonville to contribute to the Symphony Association. 


Mr. Lanning has already to 


his credit the introduction to the symphony audiences of many new works. 
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FREDDIE D’ALONSO 


Buddy DeFranco finishes a one-week 
engagement at the Howard Theater 
in Washington, D. C., on January 17th. T-Bone 
Walker follows here from the 18th to the 24th, 
at which time Illinois Jacquet takes over for 
the week of January 25th to 31st... Ramon 
Ramos, at the Carlton Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., remains there indefinitely . . . Dave Bru- 
beck plays a one-week engagement at Gamby’s 
in Baltimore, Md., starting January 14th. 


EAST. 


The Jack Rossman Swingtette is currently 
appearing at the Club Aloha in Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Rossman, who plays the accordion, fea- 
tures Ray Brown (formerly with Francis “Near 
You” Craig) on bass, vocals, and novelties, and 
Jim Martin on guitar... The Teddy Cohen 
Trio, with Don Roberts on guitar, has been held 
over at Squeezer’s Musical Club in Rochester, 
N. Y.... Tommy Reed and his orchestra 
started at the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, N. Y., 
last month, 


Lucky Millinder will be at the Continental 
Bar in Newark, N. J., January 18th . . . Herb 
Kenny, formerly with the Ink Spots, he as organ- 
ized his own vocal quartet. They tl ‘our the 
East on night club and theater appearances .. . 
Damiron and Chapaseaux continue at Hotel 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, Lakewood, N. J., until 
March 17th . . . Jose Pillado providing rumba 
and mambo music at the Grossinger Hotel in 


a 


A KISS TO BUILD A DREAM ON 
BELA BIMBA 

BESIDE YOU 

CALIFORNIA MOON 
CHARMAINE 

CRY . 

FOR ALL WE KNOW 

GETTING TO KNOW YOU ... 

| REMEMBER YOU, LOVE . 

IF | CAN LOVE YOU IN THE MORNING 
| LIKE IT, | LIKE IT 
’VLL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
’M IN LOVE WITH MOLLY . 
’'M SENDING YOU ROSES ....... 
IT’S ALL IN THE GAME . 


JUST ONE MORE CHANCE 000000. 


JANUARY, 1952 


WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 


Ferndale, N. Y., for the winter season until 
June 2nd. 

Stan Getz at the Show Boat in Philadelphia 
January 2st to 26th . . . Lenny Herman and 
his orchestra start an eight-week engagement 
on January 4th at the Warwick Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, and Tiny Davis plays Pep’s Musical 
3ar January 7th for two weeks. 

Count Basie doing one-niters throughout the 
New England area . . . Former Flip Phillips 
drummer Joe McDonald has returned to Boston 

. The Rainbeaux Trio has been held over 
at the Marador in Framingham, Mass... . The 
Al Vega Trio will do a series of club dates 
and then move into the Hi-Hat Club in Boston 
some time in February . Larry Green con- 
tinues at Boston’s Copley-Plaza indefinitely .. . 
Chris Powell booked for a two-week engage- 
ment at the Sportsman’s Lounge in Newport, 
R. L., January 4th. 
NEW YORK CITY. Following is the latest 
listing of musicians ap- 
pearing in the regular all-star orchestra at Lou 
Terrasi’s: Buck Clayton, trumpet; Buster Bailey, 
clarinet; “Ken” Kersey, piano; Charlie Bateman, 
relief pianist; Arthur Herbert, drums; and in 
place of Chief Moore is “Nicci” El-Michelle, 
trombone, better known as Herb Flemming 

. Sidney Bechet will be at the Cafe Metro- 
pole until January 22nd ... The Three Flames 
currently appearing at the Bon Soir. 

Pianist Eugene Smith will do a series of video 
dates in New York City for two weeks during 
the month of January. Also set for the boogie- 
woogie pianist are location dates in upstate New 
York ... Erskine Hawkins plays the Paramount 
Theater some time in the middle of January 

. Pianist Ray Grismer doing singles in cocktail 





Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 











ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 





MUGGSY SPANIER 


lounges in the city ... Irving Fields, back from 
his honeymoon, is playing simultaneously at two 
places in New York—the Embers for cocktails, 
and the Raleigh Room of the Hotel Warwick 
for evening dancing. 

Emilio Reyes stays on at the Havana Madrid 
indefinitely . . . Freddie De Alonso and his or- 
chestra scoring at the Chateau Madrid ... Also 
providing Latin American music are Nino and 
Maria Morales at the Hotel Ambassador. 

Al Morgan started his new coast-to-coast half- 
hour TV show on ABC-TV. The show features 
Al fronting and singing with his own orchestra 
with heavy emphasis on his fantastic piano play- 
ing technique ... Ray McKinley closes at Rose- 
land Ballroom on January 18th .. . Dizzie Gil- 
lespie opens at the Apollo January 11th for one 
week and then goes to Boston. Starting Feb- 
ruary 4th he'll be appearing at the Show Boat 
in Philadelphia . . . Gene Ammons will be at 
the Apollo Theater February Ist to 7th. 

The Melino Trio are booked indefinitely at 
the Celebrity Club . . . The Georgie Kaye Trio, 
with Ernie Raid on guitar and Dick Terry on 
bass, on indefinitely at the Dimlit Cafe in Rich- 
mond Hill . . . Lester Young plays the Chateau 
Gardens January 18th. From January 28th to 
February 3rd he'll be at Gamby’s in Balti- 
more, Md. 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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Miller LOVE 1S HERE TO STAY DeSylvia-Brown 

Goday MANHATTAN wcanssnnsnngabsanoasessteesessssesoseeeeeeek we Marks 

Paull-Pioneer MORE MORE MORE ccbcscisaiusadisaasascsesesesoneesoussooee ons . Remick 

Robbins MY: LOVE FOR YOU icc a aie Melomusic 

Lion NEV ER PORES RRR Robbins 

Mellow NEVER BEFORE Saiaaecceeeesecceses ooo ei Paramount 

Feist ONCE Walt Disney 

Williamson SOLITAIRE SPORE RRR SeRaR SoHE Ree vB. M. I. 

George Paxton STILL SEE ELISA .... es beetecsesessvsreee Chappell 

Frank THE BLUEST WORD |! KNOW Is LONESOME . Leo Talent 

Sekkce . Frank THE RAINBOW TRAIL ...Melomusic 

: Feist THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT TAILS : Miller 

vse LO Talent UNFORGETTABLE ....... Be A: B.C. 
Hawthorne Music Corp. WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE... _ Crawford 
Madcadacarssstooneoeapnares Witmark WOULD YOU DANCE WITH A STRANGER? ‘Bourne 
scacussvnppavcbesscasanceaas Famous VES YOU ARE oococccccccccccesccseeseessssescsseesstccsvccu Oxford Music Corp. 
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Bandleader Elliot Lawrence likes modern inno- 


vations. He was among the first of the new 
crop of bandleaders to use French and English 
horns, oboe and bassoon. 


AL IOUGH he is not yet twenty-seven, Elliot 
Lawrence has been the leader of a band for 
almost fifteen years, and enjoyed professional 
recognition since the age ot nineteen. Known 
for his artistic precociousness and progressive 
innovations in the dance-band field, he has been 
rightfully described as “young, capable, and full 
ot young ideas.” Currently touring the Mid- 
west, his orchestra, whose members’ ages aver- 
age twenty-four, returns to New York soon to 
start work in radio, television, and movies. 

Elliot Lawrence was born in Philadelphia in 
1925, the son of Esther and Stan Lee Broza, 
both of whom were connected with radio. He 
began playing the piano at the age of two, and 
by the time he was four was touring the local 
theaters with his father’s “Children’s Hour” 
shows. By 1931 he was entertaining on the 
radio and at recitals with regularity, until an 
attack of infantile paralysis threatened to end 
his career. However, he was back at the key- 
board within a year, and from that time on 
started a series of developments that startled 
his teachers, parents, and other musicians. 

Elliot, incidentally, has donated the services 
of his band generously to the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, for whom he served 
as Chairman of the Bandleaders’ Division in 
1950. 

He began serious arranging and composing 
as a high school student, and when he was 
twelve years old, recruited young musicians 
from all the schools in Philadelphia to form a 
group known as the “Band Busters.” The en- 
tire unit was accepted for membership in Local 
77, started playing for proms in and around 
Philadelphia, and was soon featured on WCAU, 
an affiliate of C. B. S., every Sunday. Rozalind 
Patton, still with Lawrence, was the vocalist 
then. Buddy DeFranco and Johnny Dee were 
also among the original group. 

Graduating at the age of fifteen, Elliot en- 
rolled at the University of Pennsylvania. He led 
the U. of P. band and school orchestra, contrib 
uting dance arrangements for all the marching 
songs made famous by Penn bands, earned the 
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On Their Way Up 


Alumni Prize for his outstanding school spirit, 
and at graduation became the first music stu 
dent ever to win the Thornton Oakley Gold 
Medal for creative art. 

Immediately after graduation, at the age of 
nineteen, he was appointed musical director of 
WCAU. In 1945, C. B. S. started the “Listen 
to Lawrence” series on its nation-wide network, 
and by the Spring of 1946, more than one hun- 
dred thousand fan letters had been received hail- 
ing Elliot Lawrence and his orchestra. 

In July of the same year he opened at the 
Cafe Rouge of the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, now the Statler, following at Frank 
Dailey’s Meadowbrook in New Jersey. While 
here he was selected for the New York Daily 
News’ Harvest Moon Ball, and in 1947 took 
his group to the famed Hollywood Palladium. 
The band had also scored records for college 
dates, winning the annual campus poll. 

There are sixteen men in Lawrence's band. 
plus two vocalists, Rozalind Patton and Danny 
Riccardo. The instrumentation is made up ol 
seven brass, including French horn; wood 
winds, including oboe, English horn and bas 
soon, on which the men double; piano, bass, 
and drums. Lawrence plays the piano. 

His experimentation with concert instruments 
in a dance band has created considerable inter- 
est in music circles, and in 1949 he introduced 
the electronic theremin, an instrument he 
learned from a social registerite in New York. 
Musical arrangements are done by Lawrence, 
John Mandel, and Gerry Mulligan. 

Elliot’s love for music extends far beyond the 
popular vein. Some day, he says, he would like 
to be the conductor of a symphony orchestra. 
His band recently appeared with the Rochester 
Civic Symphony Orchestra at the Eastman Audi 
torium in Rochester in an unusual concert which 
combined the popular and classical. Both the 
symphonic and swing band units played separ- 
ately, and then combined for a series of semi- 
classical numbers. Several of Elliot Lawrence’s 
original compositions were played, including 
“Suite for Animals,” a classical opus running 
fifteen minutes. In March of 1951 he performed 
a piano solo at the Annual Piano Fair in Bos- 
ton’s Symphony Hall under Arthur Fiedler. 

Lawrence has studied conducting with Leon 
Barzin of the National Orchestral Association, 
and piano with Erno Balogh. For several years 
he has been conducting concerts, and he lectures 
on music both on and off radio. 


LEO PIEPER 


NE band which shouldn’t run into any con- 

tractual or legal difficulties is the Leo Pieper 
orchestra. Its leader is an attorney—an attor- 
ney who spent ten months at his profession, 
removed the shingle from the door, and re- 
turned to the music business. 

Born in Albion, Nebraska, Leo Pieper is not 
the first in his family to organize a group of 
instrumentalists. His grandparents were lead- 
ers and participants in what was known as the 
Hyland Family Orchestra, a group of seven 


























Bandleader Leo Pieper plays one of the two 
pianos in his band, and does vocals. He has also 
taught all ten of his players to double on accor- 
dions, to lend variety to their novelty numbers. 


musicians, all related, who played throughout 
Nebraska and the surrounding territory betore 
the turn of the century. A lapse of some forty 
years, however, has added sixths and syncopa- 
tion to the style, but no relatives. 

Leo got started in the band business while a 
senior at Creighton University in Omaha. He 
decided io visit Europe, and in order to raise 
the funds, formed a six-piece outfit to work 
as a ship’s band. They were hired by the 
Cunard steamship line and assigned to the 
Berengaria, hoping to continue working on the 
Continent. However, the vessel reached France 
just as a stringent labor law was designed to 
stop the inroad of foreign labor, making it 
impossible for the newly arrived American 
musicians to find work. Pieper split the band 
up and managed to secure a job as a solo pian 
ist-for himself. After returning to the U. S. 
a year later, this time with his band aboard the 
Samaria, another Cunard vessel, he went back 
to Creighton and continued there until he re- 
ceived his law degree. 

At about the same time he left for Europe 
his brother Gene formed his own band. After 
a few months as a practicing attorney, Leo 
joined his brother to form the Pieper Brothers, 
an orchestra which rapidly became a_ favorite 
in the Midwest. In 1938 he left his brother 
and organized his own band. 

The Pieper band today includes four saxes, 
two trumpets, a trombone, bass, drums, and 
two pianos, one handled by the leader. The 
vocal section, besides Leo, who does the stand- 
ard novelties, includes Patti Regan and _bass- 
man Chuck Bindig. An outstanding novelty 
introduced by Leo is the accordion band. He 
instructed the ten men in his band in this in- 
strument and arranged numbers featuring the 
ten accordions. 

Leo concentrates strictly on dance music. He 
recently finished a stay at the Aragon Ballroom 
in Chicago, and is now doing one-nighters 
throughout the Midwest, a territory in which 
the Leo Pieper orchestra has gained so much 
popularity. 
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LLOYD KIBBLER’S ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Doug Robertson, 

Lloyd Kibbler, Lewis MacDonald, Gene MacDonald, saxes; Percy Hoad- 

ley, bass; George Alderman, trombone; Jack Jerome, Fraser Lobb2n, 

Ken Bowes, trumpets; Everett Smith, drums; Len George, piano. The 

orchestra has played the same summer spot for the past eight years 
and their specialty is music on the sweet and low side. 


Owen Sound, Ontario. 
vilion has been the summer headquarters of 
Lloyd Kibbler and his orchestra for the past 


The Balmy Beach Pa 


eight years. During the winter months the boys, 


who are members of Local 226, play the Owen 
Sound Auditorium for Saturday night dancing. 
They also play tor clubs and private dances. 


Bayside, L. I. 


802 has a lot of colleges on its engagement 


The Murray Greene Trio of Local 


list. They recently completed a session at the 
Town Club in Great Neck, and are now moving 
around Long Island doing dates. 


Miami Beach, Fla. The Melodairs who have 
been together since 1946 play the cocktail ses- 
sion at the Nautilus Hotel and then move on to 
the Isle of Capri Hotel for the rest of the evening. 
Michael Bari sings in Spanish and Italian—and 


English of course. 


MURRAY GREENE TRIO: (Left to right) Moe 
Oberfield, sax; Leo Spelvin, pianaccord; Mur- 
ray Greene, bass and leader. 
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Traveler’s Guide 


to Live Music 





Pictures for this department should 
be sent to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, N. J., with names of players 
and their instruments indicated from 
left to right. Include biographical in- 
formation, and an account of the 
spot where the orchestra is playing. 











THE MELODAIRS: (Left to right) Ray Moretti, 
bass and violin; Michael Bari, guitar and 
vocals; Irving Herman, piano and accordion. 


* 
-- 


THE ALABAMA CAVALIERS: (Left to right) Gene Cartledge, vibra- 
harp; Betty Bostwick, vocalist; Leo Gilberg, Gilbert Norwood, Ira Beal, 
Laurence Morgan, Glenn Schroeder, saxes; Don McMillan, John Marks, 
Cliff Hurter, trombones; Bobby Collins, French horn; Willie Thomas, 
Walter Moeck, Earl 

Vickers, bass; Terry Both, piano; Mike O’Hara, drums. 


Hadaway, McCarty Oliver, trumpets; Hershal 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. The Alabama Cavaliers are 
usually around when something is going on at 
the University of Alabama music-wise. Gene 
Cartledge, who heads up the team, plays the 
vibraharp and was formerly featured with 
Kenny Sargent. Willy Thomas used to play 
the trumpet on the Horace Heidt bandstand. 
The boys, all members of Local 435, have played 
many of the air bases in Ala., Miss., Fla., and 
iave also been entertaining G.I.’s in veterans’ 
hospitals. 


Framingham, Mass. Currently appearing at the 
Maridor, the Rainbeaux are displaying a variety 
of vocals, novelty arrangements and specialties. 
They recently completed a twelve-week engage- 
ment on the Chevrolet television show and 
their radio appearances have included a stint with 
Sid Caesar on the Night of Stars Show and with 
Bob and Ray on NBC. 


THE RAINBEAUX TRIO: (Left to right) John 
Denaro, guitar; Kenny Kerry, bass; Monte 
Marrocco, piano. 














By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


Sd 


before the tent of one of our most 


HE black camel has knelt 
respected and beloved drammers, J. Burns Moore of Hamden, Con- 


necticut, who died suddenly from a heart attack on November 2 


at the age of seventy-nine. 

Called “the Dean of Drummers” for his outstanding contributions 
to the art, and one of my dearest friends, Burns made a life-long career 
He was born in North Sydney, Cape*Breton, Nova Scotia, 


of drumming. 
There he was raised on a farm and in his spare 


on March 17, 1872. 
time worked in a mill, sawing shingles. 

He began to drum at an early age, pounding out his drumbeats on 
the household pots and pans and later, at the age of ten, on his first 
a crude instrument, indeed—fashioned from a short section 


real drum 
This was the 


of hollow tree-trunk with skins stretched across the ends. 
contribution of an uncle who thought he detected talent in the boy. 
When Burns was sixteen the family came to the United States, 
settling in New Haven. It was there, during a Labor Day parade, that 
the boy heard his first real drumming. Any doubts he may previously 
have had about the selection of a career were dispelled on that day— 
he knew then and there that he must be a drummer—and he lost no 
time in seeking an instructor. He soon found one in the person of Jack 
Lynehan, whom he heard drumming Assembly in the Second Regiment 
Armory at a drill of the old Sarsefield Guards. After studying under Jack 
for a year, young Moore joined a Regimental Drum Corps at New Haven. 


a ee oe ee ee 






This was the beginning of a professional life dedicated to the drums; 
a life that carried Burns from corps drumming to individual drumming 
(in contests, for which Connecticut is famous). Later he branched out 
into the dance field and the local theater pits. Later still, he became a 
member of the Governor’s Foot Guard Band and finally he landed in 


the New Haven Symphony Orchestra where, as tympanist, he remained 


for over forty years. 

Although eminently successful as a player, Burns became doubly so 
as an instructor, and in later years specialized in judging individual 
drumming and drum corps contests, both in this country and in Canada. 
One of the highlights of his career came in 1933, when he was elected 
president of the National Association of Rudimental Drummers (our 
NARD). His book, The Art of Drumming, is considered a standard 
manual for the rudimentalist. 

The passing of J. Burns Moore represents a distinct loss to drummers 
and drumming, and he will be missed by a host of friends. 

THE MUFFLED DRUM 

A Wisconsin reader writes: “I have been told that ‘muffled drum’ 
means with the snares released, but then what is the difference between 
that and a tom tom? In funeral marches the boom of an unsnared drum 
seems out of place and contrary to the spirit of the music.” 

There is no appreciable diflerence between the sound of an unsnared 
drum and that of a modern tom tom of similar size and proportions. 
Therefore, a drummer may, and often does, use his muffled drum in 
lieu of a tom tom. 

But you are mistaken about the mufiled drum sounding out of place 
in the funeral march. Here it is the snare tone, not the Ahead (muffled) 
tone that is out of place, for the function of snares is to impart a brilliant, 
sharp, crisp tone to a drum and this is exactly opposite to the funereal 
mood, which is sad and solemn. Here the music needs the 400m, not 
the snap. 

You will find the unsnared drum written for in the music of the 
great masters. Mufjled drum is called for at military funerals, as we read 
in Bruce and Emmett (1862) and Strube (1869). The English writer, 
Forsythe, in his Orchestration, puts it nicely: “No one who has ever been 
present at a military funeral can have failed to be struck with the inde- 
cribably solemn effect of the muffled side drums.” 








BRUM™MER S* 


AL MILLER Chooses 


“KNOB TENSION’ 


/ 





Al Miller, prominent Long 
Island teacher, and drummer with 
Enric Madriguera Orchestra is shown here with his 
new Leedy & Ludwig ““KNOB TENSION” drums. 
Al, a graduate of the Henry Adler School of New York 
City, says—‘‘Leedy & Ludwig KNOB TENSION 
drums have all anyone can ask for in tone, response 


Leepy & 





and appearance.” 
Lupwic, Department 105, 


Elkhart, Indiana. 
* . +. 


See and try the revolutionary 
**KNOB TENSION” drums at your 
favorite Leedy & Ludwig dealers, or 


write today for free literature. 
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NOW, PUTTING THE SNARES BACK AGAIN 


In American history the beat of the drum is credited with winning 
more war victories than any other indirect agency. Military authorities 
long ago determined that soldiers will march farther and with less fatigue 
to the lilt of the drum than to the strains of a full military band. Until 
recently the drum and fife were the signaling instruments in the United 
States Army and, too, in the State Militia. Every regiment had its drum- 
mers and fifers, and not only did the soldiers of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, and the Civil War march into battle to the soul-stirring music 
of these instruments, but practically every military duty in the army camps 
had to be preceded by its proper fife and drum signal. These signals, 
together with the marching music, are embodied in what still appears 
in drumming textbooks as The Camp Duty of the United States Army. 

PAINTED DRUMHEADS 

Suill the letters come in from readers who inquire how to remove 
Either 
members or some of you boys are not 
I hope, for the preservation 


paint from drumheads. I answered this one not too long ago. 
we are taking in a lot of new 
lumn 


be the ring to read this co too carefully. 


of what little ego I possess, that it’s the former. 

Use a good paint remover, following directions on the can or boitle. 
Work as fast as you can and clean the head thoroughly after the job is 
done. No, I cannot guarantee that the results will be satisfactory. A 
head may be smudgy after you have finished, especially if the old paint 
has penetrated into the fibres of the skin to any great extent. Yes, you 
can paint over the entire surface of a bass drum head, but unless you 
Yes 
iain, such a coat of paint will muffle the tone of the drum to some 
rols which most of us apply to 


are a pretty good painter, this is apt to turn out a botch job, too. 


degree, but not more than the tone cont 


do exactly this—to muffle the tone. 
ANGELIC TYMPANI 

Nice letter from Malcolm J. Young, Wichita, Kansas. He mentions 
the tympani bit in “The Dance of the Angels,” from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
La Vita Nuova, which calls for kettles tuned in F-sharp, G, D, E, A, B, 
and C-sharp—seven kettles in all, to be played by two performers. Mal- 
colm remembers seeing and hearing Josef Zetthkeman and Max Wintrich 
once “working like beavers on seven drums at Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra Hall in Chicago” to play this bit. Years ago while touring the mid- 
west with a Boston Orchestra I heard the late Oskar Schwar, then my 
teacher, go through this number alone with four hand-tuning kettles. 
While it went well (anything would go well with Oskar), two players 
and the full complement of instruments are definitely needed to do it 
full musical justice. 

It is unfortunate that a drummer on the road, or playing a fly-by- 
night, often has to double up and handle parts not intended for a single 
performer. This is a common situation, conducive to a get by style of 
playing which makes the would-be perfectionist writhe. I remember 
once playing a pop concert on the road which included Constant Lam- 
bert’s On the Rio Grande, a novelty number featuring quite an extended 
solo for pianoforte with an accompanying part scored for some seven 
percussionists. The soloist for this number was Boston’s talented and 
versatile Willie Frank. I found myself elected to take charge of the 
percussion. When I learned that I was expected to do this without help, 
I yelped long and loud to contractor Joe Boetje, ending my peroration 
with the declaration that “no living man could play all the parts called 
for in that score.” Joe, who knows all about handling musicians, coun- 
tered by saying: “Of course, no man except you, George.” That did it. 
I took the job. 

The parts—for tympani, bells, xylophone, chimes, drums, cymbals, 
castanets, triangle, even a cow bell—were duly consolidated into a one- 
man score and I did the honors, so-called, but the makeshifts I had to 
employ and the manner in which I had to jump around to get in as 
much of the score as possible constituted musical murder in the first 
degree. However, the audience (and a musical audience, too) loved it, 
and Willie and I had to do a repeat. 

The payoff to this episode occurred later backstage when, with Willie 
grumbling over the fact that I, with that fake theater-pit setup, shared 
equally with him, the soloist, in the applause, one of the boys congratu- 
lated him on the marvelous manner in which HE FOLLOWED ME! 

Drumming, and indeed all percussion, is becoming more standard- 
I meet more and more drummers who talk what is 


ized each year. 
I recently met Brother 


developing into a universal drum language. 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 
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SPOTLIGHT ON SHELLY MANNE 





TOP DRUM POPULARITY POLL WINNER SHELLY 
MANNE SAYS, “GRETSCH BROADKASTERS, GREATEST 
DRUMS I EVER OWNED,” and backs it up by again choosing 


a Gretsch Outfit. Shelly has been a winner in both the Down Beat 
and Metronome polls for the past four years, is “Mr. 
Drums” to the music world—and those drums have 
been Gretsch Broadkasters throughout the successful 
stand. His newest outfit is spectacular black pearl, 
and if you'd like complete, detailed information 
about this—and other Gretsch Broadkaster Drums 
—drop us a line—we'll rush 
you a catalog, free. We'll 
also be glad to send you, 
free, a copy of Shelly 
Manne’s own favorite drum 
solo. Just ask for it. Write 
Dept. IM-1, The Fred. 





Shelly adjusts his | 
“All-Height” Cym- 
bal Holder to suit 
his dynamic style. 
This t 
stantly set from 10” to 20° 
in height, and stays put. 





holder can be in- 
, 


oy Te End mond Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broad- 
dul yretse iJrum icat cs 
at your Gretsch dealer way, Brooklyn 11, N. Y.,, 
right away, or write us 


today. 


for more iacts. 

















“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of ‘‘Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 


Be 
nada sateen 
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SCIENTIFIC PROCESS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF FAST SINGLE 
TONGUING AND FINGER TECHNIQUE FOR 


CLARINET and SAXOPHONE 


$5.00 PER BOOK — SEND FOR YOURS TO 
PETER PAUL LOYANICH, 3019 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 





SoA 


By SOL BABITZ 


ON USING THE STRONG AND 
WEAK PARTS OF THE BOW 

The lower half of the bow, especially where it is closest to the hand, 
is naturally the stronger part of the bow, while the upper part is naturally 
weaker. It is for this reason that the average violinist in setting the bow- 
ings for a piece is most likely to play loud, strongly accented notes near 
the frog and very delicate, soft notes near the point of the bow. Of course 
it is possible for a skillful player to play strong accents at the point and 
softly at the frog, but it is not natural, requiring very much additional 
effort and sounding inferior. 

There is a feeble sort of “progressivism” based on the idea of being 
different at all costs. Violinists who lack new interpretative ideas fancy 
that they have made a great discovery when they play up-bow that which 
has always been played down and vice versa. Changes in bowing which 
have no musical reason for existence are mere tricks, serving to make 
the already difficult violin more difficult technically and less interesting 


musically. 
PROBLEMS OF FITTING THE NATURAL BOWING 


Every violinist is trained from the beginning to play the first note 
in the measure down-bow. There can be no musical objection to this 
training because the first note in the measure is usually on the so-called 
strong or accented beat of the rhythm. By the same token the weak 
or up-beat should start on the weak upper part of the bow (up-bow) to 
enable the down beat to coincide with the down-bow. This can be called 
the simple-natural bowing, and in most cases is preferred. 

In actual playing, however, things are sometimes not so simple. 
Syncopations may occur, accents on up-beats, strong chords which would 
sound best at the frog, but thanks to previous passages come out at the 
point. All these force the violinist to abandon the simple-natural bowing 
and adjust his playing to what might be called the complex-natural 
bowing, complex because it often reverses the simple bowing, natural, 
because it continues to play the strong notes in the naturally strong part 
of the bow, and the weak notes in the weak part. 


EXAMPLES OF COMPLEX-NATURAL BOWINGS 


Beethoven's music with its frequent asymmetrical accents offers many 
examples where the simple-natural bowing does not sound as good as 
the more complex procedure. 

In the last movement of his Seventh Symphony, the most important 
factor in the following example is to bring out strong uniform sforzardo 
accents on the second beat. 
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Since this can best be done by playing the accents down-bow in the lower 
part of the bow, the simple-natural bowing must be reversed to accom 
modate this accent. To be sure, this bowing necessitates quickly repeated 
bows at the places marked with asterisks, but this mild difficulty is a 











44 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
The name of Kaplan is known 
the world over. This is not just 
our claim, it is a solid fact, 


KAPLAN 


STRINGS! 


@ MAESTRO backed by 44 years of experi- 
@ RED-O-RAY ence and supported by famous 

musicians and leading dealers 
@ TRU-STRAND everywhere. Always ask for 
@ TONE-CRAFT KAPLAN STRINGS. 


Dept. |.M. 
TRY 


KAPLAN 
Be 
Convinced 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING 


SOUTH NORWALY ~ CONN. / 


SITU LAV UL. 
7 7 














SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER- TRUED  * CONCERT MASTER 
ALL-AMERICAN * LA TRAVIATA 
TOM - KAT ¢ IL TROVATORE 
ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


V. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

















your FAKE BOOK 


USE A LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 
@ 3 RING BINDER, Flexible 
Texhide—7 2 x 912. 

@ 1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 
—8 Staves Printed 2 Sides. 

Cover and Filler 81.85 Extra Filles 600 


Plus 35c for Postage and Ins. A to Z Index 60e 
Add 5c for each extra Filler or Index 
KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO., Dept. A, 1595 Broadway, New York City. 
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small price to pay for the great improvement in sound and spirit which 
this complex-natural bowing affords. 

In the following excerpts from the first movement of the Bruch G 
minor Concerto, the upper bowings show the advantages in power and 
expressiveness gained by reversing the traditional simple-natural bowing: 
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In the “Ragtime” movement of Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat 
one cannot cite a “traditional” bowing. The violinist must simply make 
the percussive accents come out down-bow, even if it is necessary to play 


two successive up-bows in the second measure: 
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USING THE UP-BOW’'S NATURAL WEAKNESS 
TO ADVANTAGE 


Because the point of the bow is naturally weak, it can be used for 
the production of a convincing sudden piano, even where the traditional 
simple-natural bowing closes our eyes to its possibilities. 

In the last movement of the Beethoven Concerto there is a powerful 
crescendo passage in octaves which must develop great intensity, and 
then suddenly without pause vanish to a light piano. With the simple 
(lower) bowing the sudden piano comes out in the strong lower part 
of the bow, and the performer worried about this unnatural problem 
makes a slight diminuendo on the last sixteenth notes, thus destroying 
the effect of the crescendo at the very moment when it should be at its 
height. With the reversed (upper) bowing, the crescendo can develop 
freely to the end and the soft d can enter without a moment’s pause. 
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Beethoven was one of the few composers who frequently indicated 
a sudden piano after a crescendo even in quiet passages. In the following 
example from the slow movement of the Sixth Sonata, the use ef up-bows 
tor these pranos facilitates the synchronization of bowing and dynamics 
in a natural, flowing manner: 
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Readers should have no difficulty in finding many additional prac- 

tical applications of the bowing principles described here. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Two recent books of first-class interest to collectors and connoisseurs 
of the violin are “How Many Strads” and the “The Guadagnini Family,” 
both by Ernest N. Doring, well known editor of “Violins and Violinists” 
magazine. A vast amount of work is reflected in the photographing and 
tracing of the history of hundreds of individual instruments. 


Technique of Percussion 


(Continued from page twenty-one) 


Fred Hartley, percussionist, instructor, member NARD, from Spokane, 
Washington. There was a time when a drummer from another section 
was a complete stranger, so far as thoughts and opinions on the art are 
concerned, but that is not so today. In five minutes Fred and I found 
that we had the same ideas, problems. In short, we, too, talked the 
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same language. At the expense of being accused of pulling out the 
vox humana, I'm going to say that it is gratifying to find such unity | 
i 


of thought among the brethren. 
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Clarinet 
Charles Torode 


Flute 
William Kincaid 


VERY once in a while you read in periodi- 

cals, on the pages set aside for poetical 

effusions, some eulogy on music, beginning, 
“IT am Music; I am the rustle of trees; I am the 
bird’s song and ending, “I am made in 
heaven; my harmonies float above the sphere 
of human sorrows.” 

Unfortunately musicians themselves cannot 
go along with this sentiment. The actual 
materials of music, they tell us, are anything 
but heaven-sent or heaven-blessed. Wood, 
leather, tin, brass, gut, skin—these are kept 
smooth, dry, polished, dentless and intact through 
the sweat and tears of their owners. If music 
begins in heaven, it has to make a considerable 
detour through earthly turmoil before it reaches 
the hearts of listeners. If it does finally get 
there the result is due to instrumentalists’ sheer 
grit and ingenuity. Even the singer who has 
his instrument nicely tucked away in his throat 
has to gargle, breathe deep and watch his diet. 
\s for the players on man-made instruments . . .! 

Let’s have a look at the mere gadgets in the 
kits of these instrumentalists. Here’s the French 
horn player with his cork, string, slide grease, 
valve oil, exacto knives, screw-drivers, metal 
polish, polishing rags, tuning slides, springs and 
screws; the oboist with his reed cane, brass 
staples, nylon cord, screw-drivers, knives, files, 
shapers, spring adjusters, dusting brush, oil, sand 
paper, polishing cloth; the accordionist with his 
leather straps, fine sand paper, small pair of 
pliers, screw-driver, razor blades, chamois cloth, 
polish, whisk broom, small reed file, spring steel 
blade, reed leathers, valve leathers, reed tongues, 
cake of wax, and soldering iron; the harpist 


with her string gauge, tuning keys, pair of 


scissors, pair of clippers, three screw-drivers of 
various sizes, small hammer, pliers with wire 





a ‘ ; 
Musicians have a real problem on their hands, aside from actual 


cutting edges, new felts, oil, rubber 
shoes, disk pins; the flutist with his small screw- 
driver, spring hook, fine oil, fine abrasive paper, 
chamois skin, camel’s hair brush, small lead 


block, and small punch. 


springs, 





English Horn 
Vincent Schipilliti 


Bassoon 
George Leach 


Glancing down the equally long lists of con- 
trivances serving other instrumentalists, one is 
forced to the conclusion that music subsists on 
chamois skin as well as on inspiration, on fine 
sand paper, screw-drivers and oil as well as on 
shivers up the spine. 

In the matter of accessories, instruments fall 
pretty clearly into two categories: the ones that 
have to be periodically replenished, and the ones 
more or less sufficient unto themselves. In the 
former category are the violin, viola, cello, doubl 
bass, harp, piano, guitar and harpsichord (al! 
of which have to have regular replacements ot 
strings); the oboe, saxophone, bagpipe, bassoon, 
contra-bassoon, clarinet and accordion (which 
need periodical servicing for reeds) and the tym 
pani which every so often must have head re- 
placements. In the latter category—instruments 
that can go for years without added parts—are 
the French horn, flute, trombone, trumpet and 
tuba. This, however, is not to say that they 
too do not need nursing and repairing, that they, 
as well as the others, do not suffer, tor instance. 
from that bugbear of all instruments, the weather! 

You think about the 





non-musicians — talk 


It’s all in a day’s work 
for Philip Sklar, double 
bass player of the N. B. C. 
Symphony. 






weather? You should hear instrumentalists! 
Here are just a few of the remarks I have col- 
lected during the past week: 

William Polisi (New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra): “The bassoon expands in 
summer and contracts in winter. At the turn of 
the seasons, therefore, you should see a repair- 
man. Besides this, you have to make sure the 
instrument isn’t too hot or too cold—ever. Last 
year during the orchestra’s trip to Edinburgh, 
when the ship went over the Gulf Stream, the 
whole bottom fell right out of my bassoon. | 
had to get it fixed before we played the first 
concert. 

Elsa Hilger (cellist, Philadelphia Orchestra): 
“Since strings become lax or taut according to 





Oboe 
Bert Gassman 


Tympani 
Victor Luff 


temperature changes, a change of bridge is a 
necessity with the change of the season.” , 

Philip Sklar (N.B.C. Symphony ): “In summer 
the wood of the double bass expands, causing 
maladjustments between | str ngs, bridge and 
hngerboard. And watch out for those radia 
tors! Once back stage they moved my_ bass 
to a spot near a radiator. Next morning you 
should have seen it! That one crack cost m« 
$180.00!” 

Vladimir 3obri (guitarist): “Keep the guitar, 
a closed case at an even 
temperature. All guitars of foreign make will 
easily split in American climate.” 

Arthur Bery (N.B.C. Symphony): “A French 
horn icy cold or a French horn over-heated is a 
French horn off-pitch.” 

Virginia Morgan (San Francisco Symphony ) 
“A felt cover should be used to preserve the 
strings and mechanism of the harp during in 
clement weather.” 

Mary Spalding (Indianapolis 
“Atmospheric conditions in different climates 
have tremendous influence on harp strings.” 

Paul de Vergie (writing in the Saturdu 
Evening Post of the vicissitudes of his father. 
Jean de Vergie, first oboist in the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra): “A thousand devils of feat 

Heat will crack his oboe from 
so will cold. Let it get damp 


” 


when not in use, in 


Symphony): 


beset the oboist. 
top to bottom; 
and it may split... 
Grace Castagnetta (concert pianist): “Pianos 
should be tuned with each change of season.” 
Robert Elmore (Philadelphia concert organ 
ist): “My pipe organ, being in my own home. 
is spared the wide fluctuations in temperatur: 
which occur in some churches. I have, how 
ever, installed a de-humidifier in my basement 
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_ Musicians’ Brows 


performance—the care and conditioning of their instruments. 





where the organ’s mechanism is situated.” Ed- 
ward Dreibelbies (Philadelphia church organ- 
ist): “Even temperature and humidity should 
be maintained as nearly as possible. Water in 
open containers is kept in critical parts of the 
instrument.” 

Saul Goodman (New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony): “When tympani are not in use, 
they should be placed away from heat of any 
kind.” Victor Luff (Vancouver Symphony): 
‘In winter when there is artificial heat, it is a 
necessity to keep plenty of pressure on the 
larger tympani, as they dry out.” 

Violinist Hans Muenzer (Los Angeles): 
“Strings get false and dull from climatic con- 
ditions and should be changed at least once 
a month.” 

Weather—cold, hot, dry, damp—may be said 
without exaggeration to have actually brought 
about various types of musical ensembles. Bands 
and orchestras took separate roads for the simple 
reason some instruments can stand out-of-door 
weather and others can’t. “Chamber” music 
even shows in its very name that it is of the 
strictly indoor variety. 

If temperature is a headache, the problem of 
transporting musical instruments is a heartache. 
Here, small compact instruments — the flute, 
clarinet, oboe, even the trombone and trumpet 
—come out best, the fragile and unwieldy 
ones worst. 





Trombone 
Stephen Miller 


Frencn Horn 
Frank Brouk 


Violins and violas have sturdy cases which 
protect them from major buffetings. Besides 
they can be carried right along in the solicitous 
hands of their players. Accordions offer few 
problems, except that they are undeniably heavy. 
The cellist gets by somehow, though Miss Hilger 
tells me, “I have two hard cases for carrying and 
four cloth cases—these besides the trunk for or- 
chestral shipment.” But, alas for the double 
bass player! His whole professional life is a 
struggle to lick the transportation problem. 
“You can’t carry a bass in a hard case,” Mr. 
Sklar explains resighedly, “and the soft water- 
proof case just doesn’t give adequate protection. 
Every time I get into a cab something happens. 
Just today the edge of a door hit my bridge and 
slid it over to one side! Going through a 
swinging door—your hands are full—you’re 
helpless.) And what do folks do? They just 
let the door swing! I have to back away quickly. 
And then the elevators!’” Here he pauses, rolls 
his eyes up and is eloquently silent. 
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As if getting the double bass around were 
not enough trouble in itself, there’s another com- 
plication, according to bassist Joe Dillon—the 
habit policemen have of stopping automobiles 
carrying double basses, to enquire into the na- 
ture of the contents. (Detective novelists, please 
note!) 

As a partial solution to their transportation 
problems double bass players have several in- 
struments placed at key points. Mr. Sklar, for 
instance, has a bass kept in readiness for him 
at the N.B.C. rehearsal hall, another at Carnegie 
Hall, a third at Center Theatre and still another 
at his home. 

Wind instruments, though sturdier than the 
strings, generate problems, too. Robert Sensale 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony) tells me. 
“Since the contrabassoon is an awkward instru- 
ment to carry around, you must be extremel\ 
careful that the long keys are not bent, and bx 
sure that the posts are steady and oiled.” Dents, 
which can queer the tone of any brass instru 
ment, are nearly always contracted during 
transportation bouts. 

Switch over to the percussion and you have 
express charges on your hands. The same with 
the harp. Miss Morgan is not just being 
facetious when she lists under harp accessories 
“a truck.” One of the strange paradoxes of the 
musicians’ world is that the instrument most 
oiten essayed by women is the instrument it 
takes a stevedore to lug around. However, here 
that feminine knack of adjusting to the inevitable 
comes in handy. “The harp case,” writes Miss 
Morgan, “is ideal as a private dressing room. 
That black silk dress—another ‘must’ for the 
harpist—can be hung up in it and kept fresh 
for the concert. A collapsible stool may also 
be fitted in the case.” 

Pianists and pipe organists solve the problem 
by leaving their instruments where they are, 
and taking pot luck on various concert hall 
varieties. This solution, however, is not possible 
for the harpsichordist, what with the scarcity of 





Cello 
Marion Davies 


Viola 
Elizabeth Bell 


instruments. As matters stand, for each concert 
engagement the harpsichordist has to have his in- 
strument freighted to the concert hall, a process 
not only extremely expensive but, what with the 
instrument’s delicate mechanism, extremely 
hazardous. Miss Marlowe tells me she spends a 
goodly hour or so before each concert repairing 
minor injuries resulting from the bumps and 
jolts of the trip. In view of these facts, I would 
go so far as to say that the very survival of this 





Harp 
Virginia Morgan 


Trumpet 
Lloyd Geisler 


instrument is contingent on finding a way to 
surmount transportation difficulties. 

Doffing the cap in respect to temperature and 
transportation, still one must place above them in 
point of cantankerousness the ornery nature of 
materials themselves. This will come out more 
explicitly in future articles presenting points 
on the care and upkeep of instruments. Ap- 
parent, however, to all, is the fact that gut 








Is there a piano tuner in the house? 


strings grow lax with age, that they fray easily 
and snap without warning; that skin and leather 
get flabby and brittle, that tin rusts and wood 
warps; that brass tarnishes, glue comes apart 
ivory yellows; that felts flatten down, that horse- 
hair gets slick, that reeds split, harden, soften anc 
do a number of other embarrassing things. 

Then there are those other ills that musicians 
fall heir to—perspiration, excess saliva, callouses, 
carbuncles, not to speak of those pests, moths— 
and worms! “A very grave danger to the 
double bass,” reports Roger Smith (Philadelphia 
Orchestra) “is termites. Their eradication en- 
tails a lengthy process of chemically killing the 
worms and then plugging the holes.” 

Heavenly Muse, while you are dispensing your 
glorious harmonies and transporting listeners te 
realms of felicity, remember this, our New Year 
prayer for the much-beset musician Protect 
him, we beg you, from moth, rust, icy pavements. 
sharp corners, hot radiators and worms! 


—Hope Stoddard. 





Tuba 
Bruce Holcomb 
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Contra-bassoon 
Wilbur Simpson 

























Bill Lincoln and his Troupe dress Island style—Aloha shirts, leis, that free-and-easy air. 


Islands Where 
Music Reigns 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


Symphony and Gilbert and Sullivan’s H. M. S. 
Pinatore into being. When Princess Liliuoka- 
lani, who afterward became the islands’ queen, 
was returning on horseback to Honolulu from 
a ranch in the interior, she heard a young 
woman call back a young man of her party, 
saw the lovers linger over a fond farewell. This 
set the Princess humming a little melody which 
the next day she put down on paper. Uncon- 
sciously she was adapting tunes she had heard 
in her childhood—The Lone Rock by the Sea, 
an old English ballad, and strains of early 
Hawaiian melodies. But the words were in- 
dubitably hers and they have become all Ha- 
waii's. By universal consent, dloha Oc ex- 
presses the very spirit of Hawaii. After the 
Queen had abdicated, her song lived on, sway- 
ing the hearts of the people more than could 
any royal mandate. 


Hawaii Becomes American 


The song survived the events, too, of August 
12, 1898, when, at high noon the Hawaiian 
flag was taken down from all the public build 
ings and the Stars and Stripes raised in its 
The Islands thereafter were to be Amer- 


place. 
Aloha Oe, however, had only 


ican territory. 


broadened its influence, to become an American 
song of love and yearning. 

The other music of this Hawaii of the Twen- 
tiecth Century? It comprises the strumming 
ukuleles of Waikiki beach boys; the ceremonial 
bells of Buddhist temples (Buddhism is by far 
the most widespread of Eastern faiths of the 
Hawaiian Islands); the hymns in the Christian 
churches; the songs of geisha girls in Honolulu 
tea houses; the throb of the guitar during the 
piazza parties; the highly organized music of 
composer Dai-keong Lee; Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March played softly on a saxophone at a 
Chinese wedding party; Jascha Heitetz as visit- 
ing artist obliging with d/oha Oe as the final 
number on his program; a Korean girl singing 
the songs of her native land at a Korean feast; 
the shuffle of Chinese slippers and the clop-clop 
of wooden getas (Japanese shoes); the resound- 
ing strokes of the gong in the temple of Con- 
fucius; Japanese venders in Honolulu shouting 
“Frow-ers! frow-ers!” a Chinese orchestra from 
a balcony swirling out strains of The Jade Prin- 
cess; the ear-splitting clang of machinery in the 
Honolulu Iron Works; children with a_ be- 
wildering number of dialects singing, in schools, 
Land where our fathers died, land of the Pil- 
grim’s pride! and, on the street, London Bridge 
is falling down; boy-and-girl jitterbugs flinging 
through their paces in dance halls; hotel orches- 
tras playing adapted Hawaiian melodies; Verdi's 
Requiem sung by the Oratorio Society of Hono 
lulu—200 voices led by John Edmund Murphy; 


Beethoven and Bach at McKinley Auditorium, 
played by the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra, 


Half-Century Orchestra 


This seventy-piece Honolulu Orchestra is 
actually now in its fifty-first season, which puts 
it on an age level with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Fritz Hart was its conductor for eight- 
een years. George Barati is now in his second 
year as its director. The orchestra has just come 
successtully through a fund-raising campaign. 
The concerts, thanks to the cooperation of Local 
677, are being broadcast complete for the first 
time to all the eight major islands of the Ha- 
Waiian group. This season two series of six 
programs each are being presented. The Tues- 
day series is devoted to symphonic works, the 
Family Hour series, given on Sunday aiter- 
noons, to programs of lighter music. Pop con- 
certs, children’s concerts and a chamber orches- 





Floral ukulele and lei-wearing 
Hawaiian girls made up this float 
in a recent Honolulu parade. 


tra series are also part of the season. Soloists 
this year are Yi-Kwei Sze, Chinese baritone; 
Maxim Schapiro; Barbara Smith; Joseph Szigeti; 
Suwas, Japanese violinist; and the Kamehameha 
Chorus. As in the band, the personnel includes 
Japanese, Filipinos, Hawaiians and 
Caucasians, 

The Pops Orchestra’s initial concert, staged 
recently outdoors on the Kapiolani Park band- 
stand, and financed by Local 677 through a 
grant from the Music Performance Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industry, was attended by 
10,000 persons. The pop concerts in the park 
in the summer are looked on by older and 


Chinese, 


younger folks as gala occasions. Stage business 
is used, such as costuming actors who panto- 
mime Peter and the Wolf. 
Robin McQuesten. 


The conductor is 





Honolulu Pops Orchestra, Director, Robin McQuesten. 
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Dai-keong Lee 


The Honolulu Symphony has also to its con- 
siderable credit the encouragement of native 
talent. In 1937 it presented in premiere per- 
formance Valse penseroso, a work of a twenty- 
two-year-old native son, Dai-keong Lee. The 
young man, encour- 
aged by its success, 
abandoned his __pre- 
medical studies at the 
University of Hawaii 
and became a scholar- 
ship pupil in compo- 
sition with Roger Ses- 
sions at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Later he stud- 
ied under Frederick 
Jacobi and Aaron Cop- 
land. In 1940 he was 
commissioned by the 
Institute of Musical 
Art in New York to compose a one-act opera 
for the annual student production. The Poet's 
Dilemma was presented at the Juilliard School 
of Music on April 12, 1940, and the composer’s 
Prelude and Hula the same year by the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony Orchestra, its thematic ma- 
terial derived from the early chants and dances 
of Hawaii. His Hawaiian Festival Overture, 
which was performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony in 1942, also has a basis 
in the Islands’ music. 





Dai-keong Lee 


Mr. Lee’s three years overseas with the Air 
Force scarcely curtailed his creative output. 
Lately he has turned to opera, encouraged by 
Douglas Moore. His Open the Gates ran for 


thirty days last year at Blackfriars’ Guild. Now 
he is at work on a television opera. 


Ukulele, Guitar, Saxophone 

As in every country, music in Hawaii is con- 
veyed to great numbers of pleasure seekers by 
the small dance bands playing in large down- 
town and midtown restaurants. The saxophone 
(it was introduced to the Islands by Johnny 
Noble) is often a major feature of these groups, 
but the ukulele is inextricably associated with 
them. This instrument first appeared in 1878, 
brought by early Portuguese laborers. The name 
signifies in Hawaiian “jumping flea,” suggested 
by the way the fingers skip over the strings. 
The steel guitar is said to have been “dis- 
covered” in 1895 when Joseph Kekuku, playing 
his regulation guitar, accidentally let his metal 
comb fall on the strings. The peculiar wailing 
sound appealed to him—it seemed to resemble 
the ancient chants—and he began to use a thin 
bar of steel. 

Local 677 figures in the musical scene through 
the supervision by I. B. “Buddy” Peterson, its 
president, of the contest held each year to secure 
a theme song for Aloha Week. One of the 
outcomes of the contest has been to spur inter- 
est in Island ballads. 


From Deepening Valleys 


Numberless ballads there are, which rise from 
the hearts of this people. Turn a moment from 
Honolulu’s more sophisticated music and you 
will hear other sounds seeping in from the 
island valleys. The music of their haunting 
songs is heard everywhere, sung by the rice 


pickers, by the workers on the pineapple plan- 
tations. The double-gourd, played by striking 
on the ground and beating with the fingers 
between drops, is still used, as is the kalaau 
vibrating sticks tapped together by Hula girls, 
and the sii/i or pebble castanets. 

Then there is that music, inaudible to out- 
siders, but an unmistakable part of the islanders’ 
inner life. Get into conversation with these 
folk. “Dim figures like men,” one islander will 
tell you, “come out of the water and walk along 
the beach. They chant the old songs!”  An- 
other Hawaiian will relate, “I first heard the 
drums when I was a young girl. Along about 
midnight I heard drums beating out in the 
front yard. I got up and went out—and there 
were the spirits walking along and chanting.” 
Ask another Hawaiian, that gay guitar-strum- 
ming youth over there, for instance. “No, I 
don’t believe in spirits,” he'll tell you, “but 
my horse does.” It is common report that in 
the Island of Nolikai the drums of ancient 
Hawaii are often heard. At Kapoho, where 
“the waters of the gods” run underground for 
miles, then suddenly come open to the sky. 
listeners can hear, in an area of warm pools, 
long dead lovers whisper over the bubbling 
waters, .floha, Aloha! 


Old warriors chanting their battle cries, war 
drums sounding through muffled tread, whis- 
pered songs near pools—what program of Bee 
thoven or Bach or Wagner can mean more to 
Hawaiians? What music, even that of immortals. 
can compete with the chanting of ghosts pass 
ing down moonlit roads past lonely farmhouses 
in the dead of night? —Hope Stoddard. 











Podium and Stage 
(Continued from page sirteen) 


“*The Chamber of Commerce sent me _ to 
you, he said. 

“He then asked detailed information about 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, the number of 
concerts, the quality of the soloists, the size of 
the budget, the qualifications of the conductor. 

“*What’s this tor?’ we asked, always having 
questions of our own. 

“*You know that the big Chance-Vaught Cor- 
poration, makers of seaplanes, is considering Dal- 
las as a factory location. This will involve 


moving 1,500 families from Connecticut to 


Texas. The wives and mothers are making 
static. They don’t want to live in a hitching 


post town; they refuse to bring up their children 
in a oultural wilderness. We've got to prove 
by facts and figures that the Southwest is also 
the home of a mature civilization, represented by 
its educational and fine arts institutions.’ 

“*“Thank you, Keith Baker,’ we proclaimed 
at the top of our voice. ‘And may I use this 
statement of yours in print?’ 

“* Why not?’ he said. ‘It’s the truth.’ 

“We had known that cultural institutions 
had a dollars and cents value to the procedures 
of city building. Never before had we got our 
hands on the open and shut case. Now we 
had it. 

“Chance-Vaught did locate in Dallas; Keith 
Baker came with it. He is still an enormous 
help in that fearsome job of selling the fine arts 
to business men who had to grow up without 
it. This has bred in Dallas a new approach to 
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the funding of fine arts subsidy. The business 
man who declines to contribute to the symphony 
by saying, ‘I don’t care anything about highbrow 
music,’ has had to face another ineluctable 
argument. 

‘‘Give us the thousand dollars, says Gordon 
Rupe, president, ‘and I promise you nobody 
will ever try to sell you a ticket. Audiences 
we have. What we need is money.’ 

“This experience epitomizes the status of the 
arts in mid-American communities that have 
recently arrived at metropolitan size. Austin 
is one of them. The arts must go on the pay- 
rolls of the larger firms and bigger business men 
no less than storm sewers, culverts, bridges and 
sewage disposal plants, no less than water lines, 
charities, libraries, schools and the new rotary 
street sweeper. 

“Why the arts? They are a language that 
expresses the depth of human feeling, the range 





Mary and Reg Barrows 


of human thought, the mystery of man’s inner 
spirit (sometimes called soul) beyond the ability 
of words, grammar and rhetoric. Any com- 
munity without the arts has only a tenuous one- 
line connection with the spirit of mankind. 

“So the arts are indispensable in our utilitarian 
scheme of things. Without them people won't 
stay at home, without them new people won't 
come to make a home. The gifts to the arts 
are not largess, although the solicitors will 
certainly say, ‘Thank you.’ 

“They are investments. They pay off. In a 
few years the investor can keep ledgers on it.” 


It is not unusual to find two members 
of the same family, even husband and 
wife, playing in the same musical group. It is 
unusual, however, to find a married team both 
members of which play French horn in the same 
organization. Such is the case, however, with 
the Barrows, Mary and Reg, of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. They began playing French horn 
together when they were children, since they 
both took instruction from the same teacher— 
Reg’s father. Mary played first horn with the 
Toronto Symphony while still in her ‘teens. In 
addition to their work with the symphony, the 
Barrows are engaged in a great deal of radio 


TEAM. 


work in programs emanating over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company network. Reg teaches at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto and 
is well known as a French horn soloist. When 
the Barrows sit side-by-side on stage with the 
Toronto Symphony, it makes no difference who 
plays the solo parts, for they feel that “it’s all 
in the family.” 
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Local Highlights 





Musicians of Local 178, A. F. of M., Galesburg, III., shown playing for 

a crowd of 2,000 children being entertained at a community party given 

by the Associated Clubs of Galesburg in the city’s armory. Music for 

the third annual party was furnished through the A. F. of M.’s free 

music program in conjunction with the Music Performance Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industry. 





The Cheyenne Municipal Band of Cheyenne, Wyoming, has been in 


existence now for twenty-seven years. Thomas Restivo has conducted 
the band since its inception. Each summer it presents a series of 
weekly concerts under the sponsorship of the City of Cheyenne, in 
addition to appearances, such as at the Wyoming State Fair at Douglas, 
in nearby towns. The band is one of the most active groups in the 
Cheyenne Local 590 
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Bandmaster Professor E. L. Meeker and his group were recently given a 
citation for the entertainment which they provided for the citizens of 
Pontiac, Ill., during the 1951 summer concert season. The Mayor of Pon- 
tiac presented the citation on behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Local 143 of Worcester, Mass., held a Golden Jubilee celebration at 

the Sheraton Hotel on October 7. Before the dinner there was a con- 

cert conducted by J. Earl Bley, and after dinner the Little Symphony, 

under the direction of Harry Levenson took over. The dance music 

which finished off the gala evening was played by the orchestras of 
Russ Cole, Harry Ellner and Eddy Sham. 


The Laramie Municipal Band, Local 662, Laramie, Wyoming, played a 
series of twelve engagements last summer at park concerts, parades, 
and rodeo shows. Financed by the city and partly by the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry, the band concluded 
a successful season. The twenty-six-piece organization, which is con- 
ducted by A. O. Wheeler, includes twenty-five instrumentalists and 
Drum Majorette Jeannie Cote. 


WALT BRINK and HIS BAND 


Local 764, Vincennes, Indiana, staged a number of successful projects 
under the auspices of the Music Performance Trust Fund of the Record- 
ny Industry. Most of the projects were teen-age dances sponsored jointly 
by Local 764 and the Vincennes Recreation Council. The participating 


bands were those of Nelson Clarke, Robert Risch, and Walt Brink. 
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With the current installment we begin the section on Ostinato. C~— nook FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 
or As the name implies, this is an “obstinate” idea which prevails while VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE, TROMBONE. 








the main principal melody is introduced. Unquestionably, the ostinato 
is one of the most effective of modern musical devices. Horizontally, it 
Thus, together with the main 
melody, two sources of interest are present. Furthermore, from a vertical 
it implies harmonies which even the most ingenious com- 
These unusual har- 


creates an independent point of interest. 


standpoint, 
poser would have difficulty inventing consciously. 


monic effects are described under the heading of Incidental Harmony AGAIN WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
(see Lesson No. 41), and their number is infinite. PARADISE IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
JEANNINE HOW AM | TO KNOW? 


LESSON No. 54 


OSTINATO (OBSTINATE) PAGAN LOVE SONG PEGGY O'NEILL 

fui aA ay a - WANG WANG BLUES ROSE ROOM 
)stinato consists of a definite melodic figure or phrase which may SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN CHINA BOY 

be used in the same manner and places as organ point. HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT STUMBLING 
ee a. f . iain — . nein Aine ’ te FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE SHOULD | 
Ostinato, in its final stage of development, consists of a complete EVERYTHING 1 HAVE IS YOURS HOLD ME 


unit which embodies both harmony and movement, and which may be 
used as a complete accompaniment against which a melody may be 
introduced. 

It is advisable that the ostinato be established before the melody is 
introduced, 

Generally the ostinato is sounded twice before the melody appears 
and continues once or twice after the melody has ceased, 


* Tonic ostinato as:— 
Lowaa Paar 
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The tonic ostinato oscillates around the tonic note. The dominant osti- 
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In the Music News 


FOLK-OPERETTA 


Douglas Townsend’s folk-operetta 
Paul Bunyan and the Whistling 
River was teatured at the children’s 
holiday party in New York’s Town 
Hall, Friday afternoon, December 
28th. 

Balladeer Oscar Brand played the 
of Paul Bunyan, legendary 
and Eileen O’Connell, 

“For Children Only” 
role of 


part 
lumberjack, 
of WMGM’s 
program, portrayed the 
Sonny, the young detective hired to 
apprehend a sinister timber-thief. 

Composer Townsend’s music for 
the folk-operetta is based on tra- 
ditional lumberjack songs. His 
compositions have been presented by 
leading orchestral groups, including 
New York’s Little Orchestra Society. 
His most recent commission was a 
ballet for Nina Youskevitch. 

Other features of the Town Hall 
program included games, play-party 
songs, and singing stories sung and 
directed by Oscar Brand, director of 
folk-music for New York City’s 
WNYC, and a regular performer 
on WPIX’s Ted Steele Show. 

Eileen O’Connell, whose WMGM 
program has been a Saturday feature 
for many years, sang the songs and 
told the stories for which she has 
become famous in the netherworld 
of non-adult listening. 

The story of Paul Bunyan and 
the Whistling River is an old folk- 
tale about a winding, crooked river 
which upset the careful calculations 
of the master logger. The script was 
by Oscar Brand. 


DIXIELAND IN CHICAGO 


Johnny Lane’s Dixieland Band 
celebrated the second anniversary of 
their record breaking engagement 
at the 1111 Jazz Club in Chicago. 
Johnny quit a bank teller’s job in 
1947 to join Wingy Manone’s band, 
and shortly afterwards organized his 
own. He opened at Rupneck’s Res- 
taurant in 1948, created a great de- 
mand for Dixieland music through- 
out the city, and in December, 1949, 
opened at the 1111 Club. Some of 
the men who were with him origi- 
nally, however, now have their own 
bands. : 


LEONARD SMITH 


It has been said of the Leonard 
Smith Band that it closely resembles 
in composition that of Patrick Sars- 
field Gilmore. The band, which 
presents annual summer concerts at 
Belle Isle in Detroit, recently re- 
corded for Bandland outstanding 
works from its repertory in honor 
of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival. 


Included in these recent releases 
are three works by Leonard Smith: 
Hail Detroit, march; Ecstasy, cor- 
net solo; and Belle Isle, march. 


BILL COOPER 


Society orchestra leader Bill 
Cooper, who has been described as 
looking like a Norse hero, is cur- 
rently appearing at the Wardman 
Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
With a rich baritone voice and 





BILL COOPER 


smooth saxophone technique, he 
rates as a double asset to his own 
group. A graduate of St. Thomas 
College in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
he was featured with Eddie Oliver, 
Al Donahue and Blue Barron before 
organizing his own five-man unit. 


RESIDENT ARTIST 


internationally 
composer 


Carl Fuerstner, 
known piano virtuoso, 
and conductor, has joined the music 
faculty at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, where he will 
coach piano privately, teach a class 
in the art of accompanying and one 
in the art song, and appear as con- 
cert-artist-in-residence. 

Formerly director of the Cologne 
Opera Company and the opera 
workshop at the Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester, 
Mr. Fuerstner has been a member 
of the Summer Music Festival at 
Brigham Young University for the 
past eight years. On these festivals 
he has appeared in solo concert, and 
with such musicians as the Paganini 
Quartet, Roth Quartet, Simeon Bel- 
lison, clarinetist; Luigi Silva, cellist; 
and Belva Kibler, contralto. 

Mr. Fuerstner is in high demand 
as an assisting artist. Since his new 
appointment, he has made repeated 
appearances with music artists con- 
certising in the intermountain area. 
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WORLD FAMOUS REEDS 
Available in graded strength. 
Clarinet, Alto, Tenor, Baritone 


TRY THEM AT YOUR DEALER 


OTTO LINK CO. 
61 Albany Ave., Freeport, L.1., N.Y. 
Representatives: SACKS and BARANDES 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N.Y 























EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 








Hod STRINGS. morc 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 


and the 
“GEORGE. VAN EPS” 
‘cored op rammanns BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 





LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 


Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot"’ breaks. 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
effects swingy backgrounds. 

335 East 19th St. 
Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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| VOICE CEVELOPER/ 


YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 

Impressive with Voice Developer and 

Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 
"OZ" VOICE DEVELOPER 

Box 665 (11a) St. Louis, Missouri 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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NEW PIANO “MUTE” 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
Mutes piano about 85° — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 

full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 











Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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Contains original material, 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 


EMCEE, Desk 11 
P. O. Box 983 
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ganization 


He has appeared throughout the 
United States with such musicians 
as Uta Graf, Helen Traubel, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Henri Temianka, Rug- 
gieri Ricci, Igor Gorin and Nino 


4 


Martini. 


THE BACH ARIA GROUP 
“While forms of speech change, 
the soul of man remains fundamen- 
tally the same... The old-fashioned 
cantatas and other works of Bach 


ie works not only for, but virtually 


1! 


of, our own ume. 


The 200 cantatas that Bach wrote 
have been seldom performed because 
of the unusual combination of in- 
In 


struments and voices involved. 





H. Scheide, director. They are Rob- 
ert Bloom, oboe; Julius Baker, flute; 
and Norman Farrow, bass-baritone. 
Participating vocal artists appear- 
ing this season are Marian Ander- 
son, Jennie Tourel, Erna Berger, 
Eileen Farrell, Blanche Thebom, Jan 
Peerce, and Mack Harrell.  Instru- 
mentalists of the Bach Aria Group, 
in addition to Mr. Bloom and Mr. 
Baker, are Bernard 
cello; Maurice Wilk, 
Erich Itor Kahn, piano. 
The first concert, which was pre- 
sented on December 5th, drew the 


Greenhouse, 


violin; and 


largest audience yet to attend a 
concert of this type, according to 
a report from Town Hall. The re- 
maining two concerts on January 9 


r * 











Eileen Farrell 


REHEARSAL OF BACH ARIA GROUP 


Left to right: 


Scheide, director: Bern 


‘TO, a group of nine musicians 


four vocalists and five instrumen 


talists—met, under the directorship 
of William H. Scheide, to form the 
Bach Aria Group. Designed to per 


form the neglected repertory, they 


presented their first concert 1n_ the 
1947-48 season. This year, the Bach 
\ria Group, together with — the 


Choral Art Society and Orchestra, 
William Jonson, conductor, is pre- 
series of three programs 
at Town Hall in New York City. 

Three members of the original 
group are still with the present or- 
addition to Wailliam 


1952 


senting a 


in 


JANUARY. 


Erna Berger, 


soprano; William H. 








ard Greenhouse, ’cello. 

and February 13, 1952, include: 
Trauer-Ode, a group of arias, and 
Cantata 42, for the first program; 


and for the second Cantata 14, Can 
tata 169, a group of arias, and Can- 
tata 79. 


COMMISSIONED CONCERTO 


Roy Harris, eminent American 


composer, has been commissioned 


by The Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety to write a concerto for piano 
and orchestra for the 1952-53 season. 
The concerto will be a major com- 
and will be by 


position played 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 1 
H.CHIRON Co.Inc.,1650 Bway.,N.Y.19,N.Y. 


PRODUCT 





Some say it’s the cane, others say it’s the grooves, 


Combine the two... 
VIBRATOR REEDS —The best buy for you! 














UNIVERSITY 


Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 
Piano, Student’s Course 
Public School Mus.—Beginner’s 


[| Advanced Composition 
L) Ear Training & Sight Singing 


Name..... 
Street.. 
Music experience 





Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s 





IF YOU ARE HEADING FOR 


THE “BIG TIME” 


STUDY HARMONY 


When you see six bars of chord progressions 
note above marked Ad lib, you’re sunk if you 
HARMON’. 


groping in the dark Now, get the training 


musician needs the Modern Home Study Way. 


To take off without this knowledge 


and a little 
don’t know 
s like 
every good 

Harmony 





and other advanced musical techniques are used by today’s 
Send today for free catalog and illustrated 


music leaders. 
lessons. Check courses that interest you. 


EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. A-741, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


( Choral Conducting 
(|) DANCE BAND ARRANGING 
(| History & Analysis of Music 
Cornet - Trumpet 
Professional Cornet - Trumpet 
_) Double Counterpoint 


Age 


Would you like to earn the Bachelor of Music Degree?.......cc00 


_| Saxophone 
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Voice 
Guitar 
HARMONY 
Violin 
Clarinet 

















MUSTEL coriginat pare) CELESTAS 


Many futile attempts have been made to equal 
the superb tone quality and fine workmanship 


of Mustel (original Paris) Celestas. 


They are 


standard equipment in all major radio and 


TV studios. 


Write for free booklet today! 


Now also available — the new 
Mustel Keyboard Glockenspiel ! 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


/ 


PERCUSSION SPECIALTIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
RENTALS —REPAIRS— SPECIAL SOUND EFFECTS 


DRUM SERVICE « 105 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 
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PIANISTS 


Improve your playing 
by Broadwell Technique 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular Coordination and 
the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain proper keyboard habits can greatly 
improve your Accuracy, Technique, Memorizing, Sight-reading and Piaying. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and Time. Learn 
how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how memorizing and sight-reading are 
reduced to logical practice principles. The Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. 
Makes sight-reading a natural, rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not only in the 
improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improvements in technique, 
accuracy, sight-reading and memorizing, etc., become noticed, improved mastery of skills 
such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the 


first ten days. 
ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHER-PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional Pianists, reputable 
Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These methods may be applied by the 
student who has had but six months of previous piano instruction as well as by advanced 
students. The methods are as valuable to the player of popular music as to the classical 
pianist. The Broadwell Methods have been successfully used for over years by thousands 


of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon—No obligation for 
FREE BOOK—"“TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, DEPT. 110-A 
1015 South Baldwin Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me your FREE Book “Technique” 
Accuracy, Memorizing, Sight-reading and Playing. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city 


showing how | may quickly improve my Technique, 
| understand there is no obligation. 








—FOR DRUMMERS ONLY!— 





Teach Yourself 


DRUM SOLOS by RECORD 


COMPLETE WITH MUSIC AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Record No. 1 includes 

the following: 
% Four 32 Measure Solos 
% 16 Eight Measure Solos 
%& 32 Four Measure Solos 


Written and recorded by 
DICK SHANAHAN 
Formerly featured with LES BROWN 
and CHARLIE BARNET 


“A definite help 
to the drummer’ 
Les Brown 


“Sensational” 


“Terrific” 
... Alvin Stoller 


Jack Sperling 


ONLY $2.50 


Get yours today from your local music store or direct. 


DRUM RECORDINGS 6275 Selma Avenve, 


“A good idea” 
Harry James 




















Hollywood 28, Calif. 
NAME BAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Play Under Direction of Big-Name Leaders 


Enroll now for classes starting February 15th. Accepting students 


from high sechool age and older for advanced instruction on all 
instruments. Also recording, arranging, harmony, voice, booking 
and contracting. A Top Name Band Leader will be instructing, 


plus a new name appearing each week. Musicians with ability will 
be ready for the Big-Name Bands after graduation from this school. 
Personal contacts here will help to place stars. 
CLASSES LAST THREE MONTHS 
Tuition Includes Room and Board at Our Guest Ranch. 
Address All Ing iries to 


NAME BAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Musicians’ Bidg.,. Box 511, Tueson, Arizona 
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Harris’ wife, Johanna Harris, and 
will be conducted by the composer. 
This is the second time The Louis- 
ville Philharmonic Society has com- 
missioned Roy Harris. In 1949, The 
Louisville Orchestra, under the 
leadership of the composer, played 
his “Kentucky Spring,” a work 
based on his impressions of the 
State. 


CARMEL ALCARO 


Carmel Alcaro, nineteen-year-old 
concert pianist, will make her second 
New York appearance in the Car- 
negie Recital Hall on January 20. 


Carmel Alcaro 


She made her debut last year in 
Times Hall. Miss Alcaro began to 
study piano at an early age with 
her father. She is also an accom- 
plished accompanist and has _per- 
formed with well-known instrumen- 
talists. Miss Alcaro’s program will 
include selections by Moriz Rosen- 
thal, pianist-composer. 


CONDUCTOR’S DEBUT 

Richard Fischer, former member 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Rochester, N. Y., Phil- 
harmonic, the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, and the 
Grant Park Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago, made his debut as a 
conductor on November 29, 1951, 
when he conducted his first concert 
with the Hastings, Nebraska, Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. He 
the faculty of the Hastings College 
Conservatory of Music this Fall as 
instructor in violin and theory, and 
was invited by the executive board 
of the Symphony to become its di- 


joined 


rector. 
Mr. Fischer, who is a member of 
Local 10, Chicago, is a graduate of 
the Eastman School of Music, where 
he rece. ‘ed his Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degrees in music, and the Per- 
former’s Certificate in Viola. He 
has been a pupil of Samuel Belov 


and Francis Tursi, both of Eastman, 
and of Sheppard Lehnoff, violinist 
with the Fine Arts Quartet of the 
American Broadcasting Company. 


IVOR PETERSON 


Ivor Peterson, accordionist, is cur- 
rently entertaining the armed forces 
overseas. In addition to his 
work, he accompanies the singers 
and dancers in the show. 


solo 


Born in Sweden, Peterson learned 
the violin, piano, and accordion as 
a child, later amplifying his instru- 
mental background with a study of 
composition and orchestration. He 
settled in Boston as a young man, 
and for many years pursued a suc- 
cessful career in vaudeville. 

He has appeared in the elegant 
Sert Room, Lounge, and Peacock 
Alley rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York. Among his original 
works are the music for the Broad- 
way play Stepping Sisters and the 
ever popular novelty solos, “Rattling 
Keys” and “Skating Queen.” 

Peterson recently played at the 
Penn Stroud, the Pococabana, and 
Buck Hill Falls in the Poconos, and 
at the completion of his current over- 
seas engagement will again return to 
the Poconos for summer club dates. 





Peterson 


Ivor 


CHRISTMAS SALUTE 


The seventh annual “Greetings to 
the World” coast-to-coast Christmas 
broadcast from Los Angeles, on De- 
cember 22nd featured the voices of 
the city’s combined youth choruses 
of approximately 1,000 voices, with 
symphony orchestra under the di- 
rection of Roger Wagner. The 
Armed Forces Radio Service beamed 
it by short wave to men and women 
in all parts of the world. Mr. 
Ronald Colman, stage, screen and 
radio star, narrated the story of the 
Nativity in Roy Ringwald’s “Song 
of Christmas.” Eileen Christy, NBC 
soprano and screen starlet, appeared 
as guest soloist. Mayor Fletcher 
3owron extended the special greet- 
ing from the city of Los Angeles. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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New Musicals on Broadway 


Americana in keeping with the type of music in 
the show. They have some TV dates in sight. 
“Then, too, the whole company has lots of 
energy and gusto, in keeping with the Forty- 
niner spirit. In effect, we all work together to 
keep the attack sharp, the timing precise, and 
the tension high. You can’t have any letdowns 
ina musical. And in Paint Your Wagon, the 
music is geared to keep the action moving.” 

From this glimpse behind the musical scenes, 
we felt that we could all the more readily ac- 
count for our enjoyment while we watched the 
play unfold. 

The story of Paint Your Wagon—an original 
on which Alan Jay Lerner spent nearly two 
years in research, to get authentic background 
and flavor—is simplicity itself. It’s the saga 
of Ben Rumson and his mining town. For 
about the first third, it’s a story of men without 
women, or strictly, with only one female, Ben 
Rumson’s seventeen-year-old daughter, Jennifer. 
With seven hundred men, and only one girl, 
it’s natural that she’d have a hard time engineer- 
ing her romance, particularly since she picks on 
a young Mexican; and it’s equally natural that 
the men in the town should feel that they won't 
be a part of civilization until they get a dance 
hall, and the girls to go with it. 

There’s a complication when a Mormon ar 
rives in his covered wagon, and turns out to 
have two wives. The boys demand that he 
auction off the spare wife, and when Ben Rum- 
son makes the high bid, his daughter moves 
out on him, while Rumson has some difficulty 
carrying his newly acquired wife over the thresh- 
old, since he has celebrated his wedding in 
over-convivial style. This scene is very lively— 
though perhaps rather too long drawn out— 





How to Win Friends 


(Continued from page eight) 


him. He does not get any contribution from 
big business, and so it is a one-sided affair. 


Get Members to Register 


The second point where the International can 
help is to ask their Local Unions to set up a 
registration committee or to appoint some indi- 
vidual in the smaller Local Unions to work as 
a registration officer charged with the duty of 
soliciting or asking the members of that organi- 
zation who don’t vote to exercise their privilege 
as American citizens by casting their vote on 
election day. 


Locals at the Grass Roots 


I have said this many times, and I am going 
to say it again. It has got to be done at the local 
level. There is no legal bar to the expenditure 
of trade union money for the purpose of induc- 
ing American citizens to exercise their right as 
citizens by voting on election day. There is no 
law on the statute books that will prevent a 
Local Union from appointing a_ registration 
committee to go over to the Board of Elections 


JANUARY. 1952 


(Continued from page eleven) 


since the part of Rumson is played by James 
Barton, star of vaudeville and Tobacco Road, 
and the veteran actor runs in his celebrated 
“drunk” routine. 

High point in the action is the arrival of the 
dance-hall girls, upon the completion of Jake’s 
Palace. Wearing costumes by Motley which are 








Franz Allers, musical director of the new hit 
show “Paint Your Wagon,” holds a rehearsal 
conference with the star, James Barton (seated), 
and the romantic male lead, Tony Bavaar. 


a riot of color and elegance, they come down 
the stage-coach steps one by one, and promenade 
along the line of eagerly waiting miners. They 
justify their name—the Fandangos—and stage 
in the town square a dance which is like nothing 
the Wild West ever saw. But as Agnes DeMille 
choreographs it, it is still the essence of the 
Western spirit. One tall blonde, Joan Djorup, 
a Celeste Holm type, can kick higher than 
Charlotte Greenwood, and you'd swear she’s 
triple-jointed. 


The dance in the square is only a sample, 
however. In Jake’s Palace, for the first third 
or so of Act II, the Fandangos put on a can-can 
ballet, in which the miners finally join—and this 
is a triumph of Miss DeMille’s art. 

This marks the high point in the history of 
the town of Rumson. For soon after, the gold 
lode runs out, and one by one the miners leave. 
Finally the day comes when the dance hall is 
to close down, but just as the girls are getting 
ready to leave, there is a call of “Strike,” and 
there is great excitement over the discovery of 
a rich lode only forty miles away. But Rumson 
becomes a ghost town, with only Rumson, his 
daughter, and four others to make up the census. 
Jennifer’s long-lost Mexican lover returns, and 
the two are reunited: finale——As the young 
lovers, Olga San Juan and Tony Bavaar carry 
the romantic line of the plot in capital fashion; 
and their songs are good counterpoint for the 
robust choruses of the bearded miners. 


As for the songs themselves, which can make 
or break a show, the opening number, “I’m On 
My Way,” is already widely popular; “I Talk 
to the Trees” is on its way into the hit parade; 
and Barton’s nostalgic lament for his dead wife, 
“IT Still See Eliza,” has the makings of a hit. 
Bavaar’s number in the Spanish style, “Carino 
Mio,” is a lovely melody, and “Wand’rin’ Star” 
has a haunting quality. And many of the 
miners’ choral numbers should be in demand 
by glee clubs. 

Throughout, Paint Your Wagon is authentic 
Americana; and Loewe has wisely followed the 
example of Smetana and Bartok, composing 
original tunes in the folk idiom, rather than 
quoting existing melodies. 

—S. Stephenson Smith. 





in their particular community and getting a 
roster of the voters in every district of that com- 
munity, and then comparing that roster with 
the Local Union and going to the individual 
members of the Local Union and saying to the 
individual members: “Won't you please stand 
up as an American citizen and exercise your 
right as an American citizen by registering and 
then going to the polls on election day?” 

We should not be in the position of going over 
on Capitol Hill begging people to help us. We 
should be in the position to go over there and 
say: “This is the right thing to do; these are 
the things that should be done for the little 
people of America and for the trade unionists 
and for the workers of America, and they should 
be done, and if they are not done we are going 
to resent it at the polls.” 


If we have the strength at the polls we can 
get support over there, and we can only have 
strength at the polls if the International Unions 
will support the program of Labor’s League. 

(The National 
adopted a program for a nationwide tund-ra‘s 
ing and registration drive and resolved to rally 
their officers and members in full support of th: 
program of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. ) 


Committee unanimous! 


My Minstrel Days 
(Continued from page nine) 


books and two cheap fiddles. Mother bought me 
a cheap string bass and a practice book to go 
with it. She encouraged us to practice, which 
we did with a vengeance, for we were de- 
termined to get out of that hard early morning 
mill work. Although self taught on strings, we 
managed to use our newly acquired skill to 
escape from drudgery. 

Two or three years later, I joined the Ken- 
tucky Minstrels, owned by Andrew Robertson 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, England. I was not 
much of a bass player, but I played a good 
cuphonium for parades. I made good. After 
rehearsal the leader took us for a drink and you 
should have seen us. He was six feet tall or 
more, a long, lanky man, and the rest of his 
orchestra averaged about five feet three inches. 
I am five feet three-and-a-half inches, and I was 
one of the tallest. He said when he walked 
out with us that he felt ashamed at being seen 
with such runts, but he liked us just the same. 


With the Livermores 


I had another break off the road, but later 
on had a short season with Livermore Court 
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Minstrels. It was the Livermore Brothers who 
introduced into England the six Colibres Midgets, 
the first talented midgets to enter England. 
They had a fine musical act, a tumbling act, a 
head-balancing act and a small trained elephant 
act. It was wondertul to see these handsome 
little men and women come down the aisle in 
an open carriage drawn by toy Shetland ponies, 
throwing kisses to the audience, and driving up 
a runway onto the stage, just like living dolls. 
I shall never forget the sight. 

I later went with the famous Sam Hague’s 
Minstrels—he was also an American gentleman. 
He owned a theatre on Lime Street, Liverpool, 
where I have played. There I met Johnny and 
Jimmy Richardson of my Roby days. This en- 
gagement turned out to be for a short season, 
shorter than usual, although minstrelsy was in 
high favor at that time. But this season marked 
the end of my English minstrel days. 


To the U. S. Via Ireland 


My brothers and I then had a most varied 
career playing as a family band in every knowr 


kind of show business. We could write a book 
about our successes and periods of adversity. At 
length we separated. I went into the Grand 
Opera House in Belfast, Ireland, and was there 
three years on the double bass. I have the pres 
entation bow that they gave to me when I left 
in 1907 to try my luck and to see as much of 
the United States as possible. I was successful, 
playing all kinds of shows with tuba and 
double bass. 


I Join Up With Primrose 


Then I joined George Primrose in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. I was with Mr. Primrose 
three years, traveling all over this country. Then 
when Lew Dockstader and Mr. Primrose joined 
up in partnership, I was with them for five years. 
Mr. Primrose and Mr. Dockstader I shall always 
remember as the finest of gentlemen, men’s men 
both. “Do your job in the show and keep out 
of mischief,” was all that they asked. Mr. Prim- 
rose, of course, was English and he often sat 
down with me and said, “Frank, we are the 
only two Johnny Bulls on the show and I like 


you.” It used to make me feel good, | can 
assure you. 

It is nice to look back on my minstrel days 
with good old George, Lew, Seivers, Cupero, net 
forgetting my old pal and leader and also Jack 
Arthur. I may state that I finished my minstrel 
days by locating in Toronto where I played for 
twenty-five years in the Toronto Symphony 
under Mr. Wellsman, Dr. Van Kunitz and Sir 
Ernest A. McMillan. I’m still going strong at 
seventy-five. 

P. S. Since writing this I have received word 
that my little brother Percy, who was featured 
with Roby’s Minstrels as the Boy Virtuoso, has 
just been decorated by the British Government 
for his musical services and ability. Do I feel 
proud of him, a self-taught musician! 


(Can any of our members match Frank 
Carver's fifty-nine-year record as a minstrel? 
In any case, will any veteran minstrels who 
have interesting pictures or reminiscences send 
them in to the Editor, International Musician, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, New Jersey.) 





Speaking o 


usual psychological skill, is in love with one 
man but must marry another for reasons of con- 
venience; while the woman in the bridegroom’s 
past—ravishingly portrayed by Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq—is also on hand to complicate things. 
The dance-version of the eternal quadrangle is 
carried on in the midst of the usual polite 
banalities of a garden party, and the result is 
something more than a pleasant trifle. 

It is not only in the constant freshening of 
its repertory that the New York City Ballet 
stands out. It is always adding to its roster 
of principal dancers. There are now nineteen, 
in contrast to the nine with which it began its 
first short, tentative engagement at the City 
Center three years ago. Its ballet orchestra is 
of the first order. Leon Barzin, its musical 
director, conducts with a precision of attack, a 
degree of timing, and a feeling for the wide 
variety of period styles represented in the scores 
for the diversified repertory. He commands a 
hard, brittle line for Stravinsky, a sure touch 
for the “sound masses” of Hindemith, and a 
nice sense of romantic sentiment for Tchai- 
kovsky and Schubert; while his gayety and 
elegance in handling the Mozart scores are pro- 
verbial. Like an opera conductor, the baton- 
wielder for ballet is responsible for the tempos 
and the transitions; he must cue the entries and 
keep the whole performance up to snuff. In a 
way, he both follows and leads the dancers. All 
these functions Barzin carries out with great 
skill and tact. The music is just enough in 
evidence—never over-assertive. So, too, with 
that every-changing other music of the eye: the 
company is lucky to have, in Jean Rosenthal, 
one of the great artists in stage lighting. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the company’s 
operations are at the break-even point financially 
—a phenomenal achievement in view of the fact 
that historically ballet has usually required sub- 
stantial subsidies, either from private benefactors 
or the state. 
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(Continued from page thirteen) 


The New York City Company returns to 
the City Center for another season in February. 
And next summer they are touring England 
and the Continent, with a sizable number of 
guaranteed engagements, including the Edin- 
burgh Festival. —S,. S. S. 


Che Weavers Plus Jazz 


THE Weavers returned to New York’s Town 

Hall for their annual holiday show on Friday 
and Saturday nights just before Christmas, and 
they filled the house both times. As front-rank 
interpreters and students of folk music, they 
showed their belief that jazz is also a notable 
contribution to our American folk art. They 
engaged for their concerts six pre-eminent jazz 
virtuosos, who not only on occasion reinforced 
the Weavers’ banjo, guitar, and recorder work, 
but who, on their own account, working only 
from cue sheets or from no score at all, produced 
such noble improvisations on classic jazz themes 
as to make us exclaim, “This is our chamber 
music!” 

The Weavers’ own repertory showed the bene- 
fit of their extensive nation-wide tour this last 
year. They kept on collecting, and they seem 
to have met, in their travels, representatives of 
many cultures. They sang some noble old carols, 
mostly unfamiliar; one, a Burgundian version 


‘of the nativity story, was most touching, and 


quite in the contrapuntal style which the Weavers 
use for their American folk songs. They had 
several Israeli numbers, a song from Pakistan, 
and a most spirited African song of freedom 
and protest from the Zulu compounds in Johan- 
nesburg. 

Pete Seeger and Fred Hellerman had visited 
a Texas prison on their swing through the South, 
and had recorded on tape several work songs 
as sung by Negro prisoners. After playing these 


over the loudspeaker, the Weavers then sang 
their own arrangements of these numbers, with 
fine effect. 

Each singer in turn acted as master of cere- 
monies, and each had several specialty numbers, 
Lee Hays did a very funny take-off on a male 
crooner rendering “Just a Gigolo,” calling it 
“Siggle-oh.” Pete Seeger did wonders with his 
six-string banjo, using a delivery marked by 
high, electric tension and rapid-volleying chords 
that pointed up his songs. And Ronnie Gil- 
bert told a straightforward story of how they 
saw some lines from Burns on a monument in 
Boston, and liked them so well that they got 
Earl Robinson to make them a setting. Then 
she sang the song, “A Man’s a Man for A’ That,” 
in‘her clear strong contralto, with superb phras- 
ing and moving effect. 

Throughout, in fact, one had the feeling that 
these singers believed mightily in what they 
were doing. They regard folk music as a deep 
and vital expression, not only of the traditions, 
but of the highest aspirations of a people; and 
a bridge toward understanding between the 
different peoples of earth. This conviction in 
no way impaired their musical taste, nor did 
it in any degree mar their technical attack, 
which was full of authority throughout. 

They paid their tributes to Bessie Smith and 
Leadbelly and some of the other heroes of folk- 
song tradition; and they dutifully obliged with 
“Irene” and “On Top of Old Smoky,” which 
they have made famous. On these, and other 
well-known numbers, the audience joined in— 
and really raised the rafters. Also, on Friday 
night, Pete Seeger did some sketching, and 
brought some of the children up from the audi- 
ence, while the quartet sang a famous cumula- 
tive game-song, “Cock-a-doodle-do.” All in all, it 
was a joyous occasion, for the jazz combo, the 
singers, and the folks in the audience, who had 
the feeling that they were sitting in on the growth 
of a vital American musical art. —S. S. S. 
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The Blue Book of Tin Pan Alley, 
by Jack Burton. Century House, 
Watkins Glen, New York, 1951: 
520 pages; $7.50. 

Half the population of this coun 
try want to write popular tunes, and 
the other half are willing to supply 
the lyrics. But not many hit the 
jackpot with hit songs. When Jack 
Burton, an advertising man who 
started one of the earlier hit parades 
on the air, came to compile a roster 
of popular and show music writers 
1890, he found he needed to 
include hundred tune 
writers and lyricists. They’ve fur- 
nished our popular song hits of the 
last sixty years, and this category 
includes the show tunes and movie 
numbers that have had a wide vogue. 


since 


only two 


To be sure, Burton’s coverage, 
while exhaustive for the period from 
1890 to 1940, is a little spotty for 
the last decade—though he does 
have Frank Loesser, Joan Whitney, 
and Jule Styne. But Harold Rome 
of Pins and Needles tame isn’t in 
the beok; nor is Fritz Loewe. who 
wrote Brigadoon. Such recent popu- 
lar song writers as Milton DeLugg, 
Mel Tormé, and Morey Amsterdam 

3ut for the 
nineties on, 


are among the missing. 
fifty years from the 
Burton’s net gathers in all the big 
fish, and a good many who are not 
now remembered. 
He lists, for each 
“pop” tunes, starring hit numbers 
that sold a more sheet 
music copies—though after 1927, 
when radio really took hold, and 
sound track on film was. starting, 
Since 


composer, his 


million or 


the big sales were no more. 
many of the tunesmiths have also 
written show songs and movie tunes, 
Burton also lists these in detail, 
with recordings where available. Un- 
luckily there is no index of song 
titles. He wanted to include one, 
but limitations of space and cost 
forbade it. Also, the biographies 
of the lyricists are scrambled in with 
the lives of the composers with 
whom they worked. So unless you 
know that Otto Harbach, dean of 
American librettists, wrote his first 
hit song, “Every Little Movement 
Hes a Meaning All Its Own,” to the 
music of Karl Hoschna, you may 
have trouble locating Harbach in 
the text. The fact that Harbach 
went on to furnish lyrics for Victor 
Herbert, Rudolf Friml, Sigmund 
Romberg, Vincent Youmans, and 
Jerome Kern is just incidental. How- 
ever, Burton would ne doubt justify 
giving the lyricists second billing on 
the grounds that the song is known 
by the name of the tune writer. Only 
if a show is a flop does the librettist 
get the blame. 

Whatever minor defects Burton’s 
chronicle of Tin Pan Alley may 
have, its chief glory is that it’s a 
mine of anecdotes which reveal the 
character of the famous 
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essential 
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mythical street inhabited by the men 
and women who've supplied our 
popular music. Any band leader 
or program-builder who's drawing 
on the great storehouse of standard 
popular songs can find in this work 
a wealth of stories for program notes 
or introductory patter. Where else 
in our social annals will you find 
more “characters” than among the 
song-writers? Tin Pan Alley, like 
Wall Street in the old days, has al- 
ways been a gambling center, where 
tunesmiths and their publishers have 
enjoyed either feast or famine, and 
where speculation has always been 
rife on what makes a song a hit. 

For good measure, Burton prefaces 
his work with a section on the be- 
ginnings of our popular music, list- 
ing a hundred or so songs that are 
perennials in our repertory, with 
short sketches of Stephen Foster, 
Ned Harrigan, and James Bland. 
This curtain-raiser, like the body of 
the book, contains choice 
stories, and there is no better way 
of conveying the flavor of the book 
than by a running sample of these 


some 


anecdotes. 

Did you know that “Hail Colum- 
bia” was originally “The Washing- 
ton March,” written for the first 
President’s inaugural, and only had 
words supplied for it nine years 
after it was first written—in_ this 
resembling Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever’? Bandmaster Patrick Gil- 
more wrote “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home” under the pseu- 
donym of Louis Lambert . De- 
Koven’s Robin Hood was first pro- 
duced at a total cost of $109.50 in 
the Chicago Opera House, since old 
costumes were used . . . DeKoven 
added _ the biggest hit song in the 
opera, “Oh, Promise Me,” for the 
second night performance, at the 
insistence of the contralto, Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, who had complained 
there was no number in the opera 
that showed off her voice . . . Harry 
Bache Smith, DeKoven’s librettist, 
who wrote three hundred books for 
shows —an all-time record — never 
went near any of these musicals, 
preferring to stay at home, -playing 
the piano and his classical records, 
or reading his massive collection of 
classics in French, German, Latin, 
and Greek . .. Albert Von Tilzer 
never saw a ball game until twenty 
years after he had written “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game”. . 
George M. Cohan as a kid made 
Peck’s Bad Boy look like a Sunday 
School character when Fred 
Fisher, composer of “I’m On My 
Way to Mandalay” went out to 
Hollywood, he told the producers 
in his thick German accent, “Ven 


Notes 


you buy me, you're buying Chopin, 
Liszt, und Mozart. You're getting 
der very best!”—You have here the 
frank admission that there's a good 
deal of borrowing in Tin Pan Alley, 
not always so frankly acknowledged 

James Thornton, composer of 
“When You Were Sweet Sixteen,” 
used to wear a Prince Albert and 
maliciously ape the mannerisms of 
two much publicized figures of the 
nineties: “Old Doc” Munyon, the 
bunion king, and the Reverend Dr. 
Parkhurst, the famous vice crusader 

. » Charles K. Harris, who was 
his own lyricist and publisher, used 
to send out illustrated song. slides 
with his long ballad numbers, of 
which “After the Ball” was the best 
known . . . Rudolf Friml came to 
write operettas by accident: Otto 
Harbach had a finished book, com- 
plete with lyrics, for which Victor 
Herbert was supposed to do the 
music; Herbert quarrelled with the 
leading lady, and refused to have 
anything to do with the show; 
friends got Harbach together with 
Friml—and the result was The Fire- 
fly, the first of a long series of hits 

. J. Rosamond Johnson and his 
brother James Weldon Johnson sal- 
vaged their first hits from a comic 
opera score that they were never able 
to get produced: “My Castle on the 
Nile,” “Come Out, Dinah,” and 
“Under the Bamboo Tree.” 

Gus Edwards’ “School Days” was 
a very appropriate theme for that 
expert showman, for he discovered 
and first presented in his vaudeville 
sketches Georgie Jessel, Eddie Can- 
tor, Walter Winchell, Mitzi May- 
fair, Groucho Marx, Ray Bolger, 
Hildegarde, Mae Murray, Sally 
Rand, Helen Menken, Vivien and 
Rosetta Duncan, Eleanor Powell . . . 
As the original talent scout, he was 
able also to supply songs and ma- 
terial for many of these fledglings 
who were to become headliners . . . 
No wonder Hollywood has seen fit 
to do a musical on Gus Edwards’ 
life. 

One final anecdote. Here is Bur- 
ton’s account of the origin of the 
label “Tin Pan Alley.” Monroe H. 
Rosenfeld, the horseplayer and com- 
poser of many hit tunes—“Johnny. 
Get Your Gun,” “Take Back Your 
Gold” among others—dropped into 
Harry Von Tilzer’s office one day 
around the turn of the century, to 
get material for a newspaper story 
he was writing. Harry was playing 
on a piano in which newspapers 
had been stuck to mute the strings. 
Rosenfeld asked: 

“What kind of a tin pan do you 
call that?” 


“You name it,” Von Tilzer re- 
plied, “but this street must sound 
like a tin pan alley with so many 
pianos making such a din.” 

The following Sunday, Burton re- 
ports, the name “Tin Pan Alley” 
appeared in print for the first time 
in Rosenfeld’s newspaper story. 

Certainly anyone who takes a 
nostalgic interest in the saga of Tin 
Pan Alley can derive much pleasure 
from browsing in Burton’s chronicle 
of the works and days of songwriters 
—and if he’s in a gambling humor, 
he can lay a few wagers with him- 
self about the dates of famous popu- 
lar songs. What year saw the 
launching of “In the Good Old 
Summertime”? of “Sweet Adeline”? 
of “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her 
Now’? of “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree”? The answers are all 
here; and if you don’t put the dates 
too early, you're a better guesser than 
this reviewer. —S.S.S. 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra: a Social History of Musical 
Taste, by John H. Mueller. 439 
pages. Indiana University Press. 
$6.00. 

Symphony orchestras do not de- 
scend gracefully from heaven com- 
pletely equipped with instruments, 
players and libraries — whatever a 
few isolated millionaires have tried 
to demonstrate to the contrary. This 
volume tells just how they do ap 
pear. It is a process worth follow 
ing, and it is absorbingly treated. 
You read of the origins, growth and 
history of American symphony or- 
chestras as musical units. You read, 
also, of orchestras’ human elements 
—audiences, composers, performers. 
At first you read as though you were 
reading of two quite separate and 
distinct things. Then slowly it 
dawns on you—as if eyes focussing 
on two objects (the oculist’s “there’s 
the birdie, and there’s the cage” de- 
vice) had drawn one object into the 
other—that orchestral development 
and sociological forces are bent to 
the one effect. A new approach? A 
new slant? More than that. A new 
way of thinking. 

In the course of enlightenment, 
you learn which traditions our or- 
chestras inherited from European 
orchestras, and which developments 
are characteristically ours; how rep- 
ertoires were gradually changed 
through the influence of audiences, 
conductors and social circumstances; 
how orchestral memberships fared 
under various systems of financing; 
how forces working today prognos- 
ticate certain symphonic develop- 
ments in the future. 

The author touches on 
ism in music, modes of applause. 
orchestra seating, lighting effects. 
life spans of compositions, life spans 
of composers (figuratively speak- 
ing), unionization of orchestras, 
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women in orchestras, the conduc- 
tor’s role, and hundreds of other 
elements which make up the human 
side of the symphony orchestra. 

These subjects are given added 
focus by charts, estimated averages, 
taste trends, graphs, statistics, out- 
lines. 

Obviously, only formidable re- 
search could have made the volume 
possible. But it is more than a well- 
ordered research project. The re- 
marks regarding taste, for instance 
—what it constitutes, how it is de- 
veloped, how it endures—is an 
aesthete’s springboard for discus- 
sion. The author has a gift for suc- 
reader of 
executing 


cinct 
course cooperating by 
occasional mental somersaults. Here 
memorable state- 


expression — the 


are a few of his 
ments: “Beauty in music is not a 
fact but rather a human experience” 
. . « Fame is dependent on “syn- 
chronization of merit and circum- 
stance” . . . “Today a novelty is 
something a modern audience is ex- 
pected to endure for the sake of 
possible habituation and future de- 
light” . . . “The immortals can re- 
main immortal only by not insisting 
on being too much alive”... “There 
is not a single custom in food, dress 
or behavior that excessive and unin- 
hibited cannot turn into 
the ridiculous” . . . “The romantic 
composing for the 


reflection 


principle of 
future, as the old masters uninten- 
tionally did, is so well established 
that compositions too readily under 
stood are critically received.” 

If the author takes pleasure in 
slyly pointing out curiously coinci- 
dental circumstances — Stokowski's 
darkened orchestra platform and his 
aureoled mass of golden hair, and 
Saint Saéns’ impeccable politics and 
his profuse appearances on programs 
in World War I—one can only take 
pleasure in this slight relapse from 
absolute objectivity. Even with such 
ironic sidelights, the book might 
prove cold reading were it not for 
another element—the author’s hid 
den humor. For though he cracks 
no jokes, makes no puns, quips no 
quips, he somehow manages to ex 
cite one’s risibilities. In face of 
those charts, those summarizations, 
those lists, those graphs; in face of 
formidable research findings and 
historical foragings, the book man- 
ages to be, for its asides and unex- 
pected conclusions, for its quick 
slants into obscure niches and its 
flash conclusions on present events, 
both freshly invigorating and highly 
amusing. -H. E. S. 
Arnold Volpe, by Marie Volpe. 
$3.50. University of Miami Press. 
230 pages. 

If Arnold Volpe bridged two 
musical worlds — Europe’s and 
America’s—his wife, Marie Volpe, 
in writing this book, has bridged 


two periods in American musical 
development: the first twenty-five 
years of our century and the second. 
There is a tendency for those work- 
ing today for the furtherance of 
miusic in America—and all power 
to them, whatever their biases—to 
think nothing really important in 
the world of art happened here be- 
fore 1925. Orchestras, they say, were 
incipient then; music departments 
in colleges embryonic, taste in the 
general public deplorable. Reading 
this book we find, on the contrary, 
that our own age can learn from 
that earlier one, not in the finish 
of its ensembles, perhaps, not in the 
variety of the facilities offered, nor 
in the number and size and flexi- 
bility of orchestral groups, but cer- 
tainly in the spirit poured into every 
enterprise, in the integrity of the 
leaders, in the steel-like persistency 
with which they held to their stand- 
ards. 

A musical pioneer who left his 
mark on our orchestras East, West, 
South, Arnold Volpe through a life 
of rigorous self-sacrifice and deter- 
mination, in the face of dispersive 
influences, made a record of orches- 
tra founding—the Stadium concerts 
in New York, the Young Men's 
Symphony Orchestra there, the 
Kansas City Symphony, the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony — which 
probably no conductor today can 
equal. He further made a record 
of championship of the American 
composer, of the encouragement of 
American instrumentalists, of the 
betterment of American professional 
opportunities that today’s enthusi- 
asts must be glad merely to approach. 

When concerts were 
put on to aid Locals 310 and 802, 
on strike in New York, he welded 
a symphony orchestra of men se- 
lected by the locals to tide them 
over the period into a noble and 


a series ol 


expressive group. A few years later, 
with the help of the Kansas City 
Local, he formed of that city’s in- 
strumentalists a similarly expressive 
symphony. 

His widow tells all this, in the 
manner of one straightening out ac- 
counts which contemporary and 
later inference 
Yet she speaks without rancor. She 
merely relates for the record the 
tragedies that accompanied, that 
were bound to accompany, pioneer 
working in such stubborn soil. She 
reveals the that made 
many see Volpe’s life as but a series 
of disappointments. Yet those who 
read without noting the undertone 
of real satisfaction, of triumph even, 
for accomplishments which have 
endured for another age’s profit, 
miss the real message of this volume. 
A bridge it was, not a chasm, Arnold 
Volpe built—a bridge to a brave 
new world of musical culture. 


—H. E. S. 
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CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 46, Oshkosh, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Walter H. Siewert, 33614 14th 
St. Phone: Stanley 6130. 

Local 70, Omaha, Neb.—President, 
Frank R. Serpan, 2128 South 62nd 
St. Phone: Glendale 6579. Secre- 
tary. David J. Majors, 415 Karbach 
Block, 209 South 15th St., Omaha 2, 
Neb. Phone: Webster 1162. 

Local 95, Sheboygan, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Hubert Buhk, 836 North 18th 
St. 

Local 125, Norfolk, Va.—Presi- 
dent, Frank Lofurno, 251 West Bute 
St.. Norfolk 10, Va. Phone: 2-8095. 

Local 139, Hazleton, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Anthony Ferdinand, 35 West 
Ninth St. 


Local 142, Wheeling, W. Va.— 
President, Alex Jobb, 17th and 
Jacob Sts. Phone: Wheeling 2538. 
Secretary, Harry Dunaway, 17th 


and Jacob Sts. Phone: Wheeling 


9538. 


Local 146, Lorain and Elyria, Ohio 


—President, William Konya, 1836 
East 34th St., Lorain, Ohio. 
Local 160, Springfield, Ohio— 


President, Edwin G. Babb, 281 West 
Third St. 

Local 170, Mahanoy City, Pa.— 
President, Anthony Liscusky, 6 
Weston Place, Shenandoah, Pa. 
Phone: 2-1677. 

Local 197, St. Louis, Mo. (colored) 
—President, George L. Smith, 4414 
Delmard Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Local 204, New Brunswick, N. J. 
—President, Dominic Inzana, 275 
Somerset St. Phone: Charter 7-8892. 
Secretary, Oscar J. Walen, 29 Jersey 
Ave. Phone: Charter 7-3532. 

Local 222, Salem, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Keith Riffle, 1891 North Ells- 
worth. Phone: 6812. 

Local 236, Aberdeen, Wash.—Sec- 
retary, John F. Bell, 919 Smith Ave., 
Hoquiam, Wash. Phone: 1671-M. 

Local 243, Monroe, Wis. — Presi- 
dent, Don Plecity, Veterans Housing 
Unit, Monroe, Wis. 

Local 253, Warsaw, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Don Fouse, 515 Iva St., Hunt- 
ington, Ind. Secretary, Harold 
Stokes, R. R. 3, Warsaw, Ind. 
Phone: 644-R. 

Local 323, Coal City, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Frank J. Wesley, 121 West 
High St., Morris, Il. 

Local 336, Burlington, N. J.— 
President, W. B. Taylor, Georgetown 
Road, Bordentown, N. J. Phone: 
§41-R-3. Secretary, R. S. Malsbury, 
603 Manor Road, Beverly, N. J. 
Phone: 50142-M. 

Local 365, Great Falls, Mont.— 
President, George F. McGovern, 
1015 Fifth Ave., N. W. Phone: 9621. 

Local 380, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
Secretary, William R. Hesse, 150 
Prospect St. Phone: 3-0667. 

Local 383, Ilion, N. Y.—President, 
Dominick Fragale, Third Ave. Ext., 
Frankfort, N. Y. Secretary, Vincent 
Bell, 209 West Main St., Frankfort, 
N. Y. 

Local 411, Bethlehem, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Harry J. Romig, 514 East 
Locust St. Phone: 7-3353. 

Local 445, Naugatuck, Conn.— 
Secretary, Albert Conn, 88 Church 
t. 


Local 467, Brantford, Ont., Can- 
ada—President, Tony Materick, 79 
Morton Ave. 


JANUARY, 1952 


Local 477, Mankato, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Ray Saunders, 207 West Sixth 
St. 

Local 513, New Ulm, Minn.— 
President, Bruno Randles, 20% 
South Franklin St. Secretary, Guy 
De Leo, 327 North Franklin St. 

Local 514, Torrington, Conn.— 
Secretary, Victor Muschell, 133 East 
Main St. 

Local 549, Bridgeport, Conn. (col- 
ored) — President, Haywood D. 
Clarke, 98 Fulton St., Bridgeport 
4, Conn. 

Local 556, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.— 
President, Clay Slagle, Jr., 411 Hol- 
born St., Bristol, Tenn. 

Local 609, North Platte, Neb.— 
Secretary, Kenneth Conrey, 514 
South Elm St. 

Local 646, Burlington, Iowa— 
President, Howard Armstrong, 311 
Harrison Ave. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


33, Port Huron, Mich.—Sec- 
Dart, 707 Erie St. 


Local : 
retary, W. J. 
Phone: 6889. 

Local 65, Houston, Texas—Presi- 
dent, Anthony Russo, 613 Kress 
Bldg, Houston 2, Texas. Secretary 
E. E. Stokes, 613 Kress Bldg., Hous- 
ton 2, Texas. 

Local 117, Tacoma, Wash.—Secre- 
tary. Grady Morehead, 905 Fawcett, 
Tacoma 3, Wash. 

Local 2354, New Haven, Conn.— 
Secretary, Harry L. Benson, 423 
Orange St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Local 323, Coal City, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Richard DePung, 735 Douglas 
St., Morris, Ill. Phone: 1105. 

Local 550, Cleveland, Ohio (col- 
ored)—President, W. F. Sympson, 
6932 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone: ENdicot 1-5754. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCES 


Connecticut State Conference— 
President, Clinton Byers, 9 Foster 
St., Danbury, Conn. Secretary, 
Harry L. Benson, 423 Orange St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Al Lucas, member of Local 802, 
New York, N. Y. 

Paula Watson, member Local 767, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dale Wagner, Local number un- 
known. Paula Watson, member 
Local 767, Los Angeles, Calif. Kind- 
ly notify Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 
A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 

Wes Craig, former member Local 
285, New London, Conn. Kindly 
notify Mrs. F. A. Tibbals, Secretary, 
Box 21, Waterford, Conn. 

Robert Degrasse, former member 
Local 126, Lynn, Mass. Kindly 
notify Secretary C. S. Young, Local 
126, A. F. of M., 70 Fair Oaks Ave., 
Lynn, Mass. 


REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Palm House, Newark, N. J. 


THE DEATH ROLL 

Aberdeen, Wash., Local 236—Wil- 
liam A. Appleyard, Sr. 

Belleville, Ill., Local 29—Quentin 
E. Stenzel, G. F. Baumann. 

Biddeford, Me., Local 408—Walter 
Booth. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Maurice 
Grunberg, Harold L. Anderson, Jr., 
Phillip Morse. 

Chicago, Ill., Loca! 10—AlI Steiner, 
Arthur Leavitt, Al Russo, Edw. A. 





Cotterell, Joseph Gustat, Joseph 
Silberstein, Jacob Zinsmeister, 
Chas. E. Michelsen. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Charles 
Bartunek, Robert A. Brooks, Glen- 
don Davis. 

Denver, 
Yoder, Joe 
Hyslop. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Wm. E. 
Peltier. 

Fall River, Mass., 
Philip R. Morse. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—An- 
thony Sofio, Max Glass. 

Kansas. City, Mo., Local 34—Ben- 
jamin H. Kendrick. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Frances Arthur Crellin, James E. 
O’Brien, Wm. Osterman, Walter A. 
Quincke, Wm. Davol Sanders, Ray- 
mond Sorden, Lorin Aaron. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11—Anton 


20—Betty 
Wm. H. 


Colo., Local 
Gustat, Dr. 


Local 


216— 





Hauber. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Local S8—Joe 
Kaminski, Adam Weigel, Willis 


Peddenbruch. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Esbia W. 
Kinsley, Stephen C. Burbage. 

Racine, Wis., Local 42—T. P. 
Mikulanec, John Schulte. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Har- 
vey E. Reinke. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Can., Local 553 
—Gordon K. Braybrook. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149— 
Fred Cuthbert. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Rich- 
ard W. Bannier, Nathan Brusiloff, 
Louis G. Burke, John Durr, Harry 
Fink, Albert Gruber, Gustav O. Hen- 
neberg, John F. Mahoney, Helen S. 


Mitchell, Peter Mandell, Emil L. 
Polak, Nathan Pertchonok, Elias 
Ralon, Ernest Schlencker, Harris 


Schuler, George Schmidt, Anthony 
Silvestri, Henry Willrich, Richard 
Blackburn, George Boomer, Gonzalc 
A. Campillo, Marjorie Franklin, 
Maurice Grunberg, Thomas Havey, 
Jere Rose, Alexander Stein, Sig- 
mund Romberg, Will H. Vodrey. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians: 

Rendezvous Ballroom and Jack 
Daly, Balboa, Calif., $179.03. 

Harry S. Taylor Agency, Holly- 
wood, Calif., $400.00. 

James Edwards (of James Ed- 
wards Productions), and Jean Mat- 
thais, road manager, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $909.70. 

Bill’s Rondevu Cafe, 
Matthews, Oakland, 
amount given. 

Glenn Acres Country Club, and 
Charlie Blue, President; Mr. Sou- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Stamford, 
Conn., $75.00. 

Delaware Press Club, and Joe 
Lipsky, Wilmington, Del., $390.00. 

Candlelight Room and Fred Ro- 
mane, Peoria, Ill., $450.00. 

Samba Club and Sammie Fisher 
(Gugluizza), Bossier City, La., 
$300.00. 


and Wm. 
Calif., no 








Blue Room Nite Club, Tom Wince, 
Vicksburg, Miss., $120.00. 

Three Towers Inn, and Samuel 
Goldberg (Garrett) (of New York, 
N. Y.), Somerville, N. J., $110.00. 

Olympic Hotel and William Horo- 
witz, Fallsburg, N. Y., $25.00. 

Jerry-Anns Chateau, and Jerry 
Rumania, Whitehall, N. Y., $114.18. 

Court Cafe and Art Alper, oper- 
ator, Canton, Ohio, $165.00. 


Pallais Royale Ballroom, Port- 
land, Ore., $729.36. 
Alexander Coure, Nashville, 


Tenn., $145.00. 

Sled Allen Arena, and Carlos Lo- 
vato, Lubbock, Texas, $45.00. 

Washington Social Club, and Sir- 
less Grove, Seattle, Wash., $973.70. 

Uptown Club and Eddie Arnett, 
owner, Marshfield, Wis., $50.00. 

Kane’s Moens Lake Resort, and 
George A. Kane, Rhinelander, Wis., 
$40.00. 

Harold Kudlits, $333.00. 

Bert Mitford, Toronto, Ont., Can., 
$2,070.80. 

Jack Hoskins, and Edward Law, 
$800.00. 








A and Bb Clarinets Overhauled 
WOOD, $11.50 METAL, $12.00 
Have your clarinet overhauled by a profes- 
sional clarinetist of thirty years’ experience, 
trained in the factory methods of reed 
instrument repairing. Finest quality skin 

pads used only. 
WILLIAM STEAD, SR. 
1312 N. W. Fourth St., Miami 35, Florida 











BAND INSTRUMENT 


REPAIRING 


Class Beginning March 3rd 
G.I. Approved 
Write for Free Information to: 
INSTRUMENT CITY 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Div. Instrument City Plating & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1316 Princeton Blivd., 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoke 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
SE, TUE ccentessettetinnisennseccnsesnececnensenss 763 


Hollywood 


Ainsworth-Box Agency 
Artists Corp. of America 
Dempster, Ann ... 
i ee sembasanatieminii 
Federal Artists Corp. 
EE ES) Oe ane 
Harry S. Taylor Agency . 
Herring, Will - 

Lee Soble Agenc) 
Lening, Evelyn, As 








ge 
Montague, Percival SB. ................ 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 
Skeels, Lloyd L. 


Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency ia =e 


Bozung, Jack 





Daniels, James 














Gustafson, Ted, Agency waGs 3. 
Lara, Sidney suniintheiagdiinautcaniecnsniiaiaan 4474 
McDaniels, R. P manana onan Bae 
Pollard, Otis E. . sapeiums ccocee S463 
Roberts, Harold William. ........ 1905 
Smart, H. Jose .......... seniiiidilaenimedibieianen ee 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
(2) 778 
San Diego 
Willis & HICKMAN ....cccccccccccccccsccccccsserce 3919 
San Jose 
a Bg Se an 5895 
NS ee 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William .... 139 
Grand Junction 
a IBIS Ee 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ..........ccssese0+ 50 
tex Orchestra Service ........ccccccccccceees 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ........... 1037 


East Hartford 





American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
ene 1850 
McClusky, Thorp L —_——€ ee 

New England Entertainment 

Bureau .. 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
Recording Co. ........ pictsomeneindete 4193 

Manchester 

OEE, TOUTE dccssercsntetenciosnciccionn 4641 
Stratford 

Pieter, Alert BE. cccccccccscescccsssscsscscssesee 1161 
Waterbury 

Derwitrn, William J. ccccccccccccccccesssseseeees 90 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Alliance Amusements, Inc. .............. 339 

LaMarre, Jules ........... sealidndisiiebipiananncigii 323 

Mayhew, Aubrey Ly ........ccccsccssessrroees 5601 
FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 

Chamberlin, Geo. Hy .....cccecseeee . 4103 
Jacksonville 

Associated Artists, INC. 20... 3263 

Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ............c0« 3400 
Miami 


Chrisman Productions 
Mason, Lee sesisibiotde 
Steele Arrington, Inc 


Miami Beach 


Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 
Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ......... 3134 
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St. Peterssurg 





i Bis: TBs: cccianraitesisteinsitbiniincinteaniiitnnintsinn 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Squire, Lawton N. ........ 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 





Minnick Attractions .... 
Joe Minnick 











| ee Eee 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
PR, FEUD | wiktcatnininmines 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Pets TOR. cccnctstaicinitiimianannn 3240 
Carlinsville 
Robe, TD ccccncnstuncninnmninintinns 1280 
Centralia 
Crepem, BROG6. cnnansennen 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ......ceseee 468 
Gs. TIIIIEE . denkstectepnaccsnndasenantsoneeunes 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. ........ 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford .............. 
Ray, Ken, and Associate ai 
Vagabond, Charles. ...........ccccccssresssees 
Effingham 
Gree, EB. A. cccccccccccccccccesesscesscccsscosessccses 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. .......ccccceeeees 1411 
Kankakee 
RR rere 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, ASe@NCY ...........cc000000 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ...... . 976 
Princeton 
EE, TG ccccstenntaseecisnienteniiiennasnininnnns 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave 214 
Springfield 
Costa, JOSEPH A, ccccscccseseees 4960 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil ArtistS Bureau .........ccccccccsessees 3207 
Evansville 
\‘niversal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
Indianapolis 
RL <n 75 
Ferguson Bros. Agency siasisiailidlinidin 3158 
Greater United Amusement 
OT 
Powell, William C. (Bill) . 4150 
Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
POETS TOOT cccccnnsstneeenceienesmainionn 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ................ 256 
Knox 
EGR, TORT cccectssnestiininsimaerimninas 4554 
South Bend 
OU een 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
ee ee 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint La. .ccccccscccccscscossoee 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
PRODUCED ccccccscsccccsescscscsncsecscscscssonccceooee 863 
Mason City 
| ee 3078 
Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises Yiu 





Webster City 

















Beightol, D. A. 1290 
BRORERT, POCO cocccercecersececscesstecseenecnes - 1559 
Continental Attractions 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ........ me one 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
ToMPKins, Jasper4r .......-c.ccrccecsscsesescessere 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
GG ecccsensccenesensnrsnsnnesectnatesessennsanensens 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ....... 1256 
een 61 


Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 





CA, . cntensseinentectintnes . 28 
Forty Club, Inc. . ina Soe 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 





Baker, Robert R. 















Brudnick, Louis J. . 873 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 

Gertrude Lagoulis 3698 

2779 

RINNE, ccscacscccacendecieimiicinisubnietnabiieinlin . 4131 

Shepherd, Buddy . ... 2456 

Smith, Robert A. «- 5772 

Sullivan, J. A., Attractions .......... 150 

Sullivan, J. J., Theatrical 

TION. kniactcacccnneentovsetinsncsnammnnscess $149 
Brookline 

Sidmey ScCHaPe .........cccsccceseeerereseeeseee 118 
Hatfield 





Newcomb, Emily L 


Holyoke 


Cahill, Robert J. 
Donahue, Charles B. ........ 






New Bedford 


Parmont Booking Office ............... 3495 
Pittsfield 
PN COTN Gy TEs. scsisecincmniniinasenins ieniindiiaiian 307 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Salem 
Rh. CIR Ba, ccicinciactscinsrninencin Meee 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN . 
Bridgman 
RTE a, TET ccecaccccsnestccssousssccnctnccennssctess 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ee COD. pixenttniscenstnenuieitnnstidandintcsania 58 
a ef eee BUD 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau...... « 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Ine. .......... 23 
Gladstone 
WORGG, TUOWTE TH. cccrcscccesccsnscscrssarecsssecs 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 


Jackson 
aT eS gS es ee 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
en 2500 
Pontiac 
s3owes, Arthur G. 






Fine Arts Producing Co. ........ 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
BOD Utter crccorcorcsscsessccscccrsccecescsscesces 4024 


CRO, THIET cesentcncesnvennemanscessenastecnenes 
Conlon, Thomas J. . 
..* EEE 
taynell’s Attractions 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. .. 












Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 





L. Porter Jung ‘ 626 
Kramer Music S€rvice .......cccccresseees 356 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service .........0.000. 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 
Kansas City 
Cost, Bare. BOWE Ba. ccccceccececsesesss 688 





Municipal Booking Agency . 
Southland Orchestra Service 
Stevens, V. Thompson ............... ) 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchanze ...... 636 





North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 


























Agency 6 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .................. 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service ....... nesseosese 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service . 229 
George, Gabriel ............. jesuaniiets . 5126 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
GeO, TRIN cciscatiiendepinctcntstdnicsettinmtinn ... 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
a A 257 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray .cccccccccccccccscsscescccscssseee 2484 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 708 
Wiilliamatos, Jim mle .....ccccccccccrccccccocee 1949 
Belleville 
PERE. DODO cccissintiinissacbitiininninciiennunsincni 483 
Jersey City 
Erma, BEOWREE Da ccccssisccrscesesccscsinssis 4031 
Newark 
BMamdiale, FRR ccccecrcescncsscccsccccccccccccces 4526 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions .............. 2816 
Snyder, Robert William . 2191 
Auburn 
Dichemam, Cat nccrccecssscssceccccccsscscsccasescseses 502 
Buffalo 
BROCE, TERBIG sesccirieccieniccserssincrcssssomts Gam 
IXmpire Vaudeville Exchange ......... $30 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service 2275 
Gibson, M. Marshall ......... 23 
King, George, Productions ny 
Smith, Carlyle “Tick” 549 
Smith, Egbert G. 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ..........2..+++ 1539 
Lindenhurst 
ett, PR Wi. cecevesscscccccnerccenescasesessecene 1815 


New Rochelle 
BRS r lee, TROGID cccsreccscsnvesesconsscncnsseccences 


New York City 


MdeMaMGSr, MECTBEG ccccescecccrcssscsesecercesess 623 
Allen Artists Bureau 3711 


Foch P. Allen } 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4695 
Amusement Corp. of America........ 3311 
Baldwin, C. Paul 





Berney, Paul L., Productions « 3092 
Te aE 2635 


Bryson, Arthur 3507 
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Campbell, Norman E., 

Char rand, Wayne 1530 
CMM CO, GOB ncccecssees 4238 
Continental Amusements 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted ..... 217 
Cubamerica Music Corp. 2840 
Curran, Tommy 12: 

Robert W. 25 


Currie, t 
Dauscha, Billie 


Dower Roy L., 
Durand & Later 
Edson, Robert H., 





Evans & Lee 
Jack, 
Fliamill Enterprises 
Gait, John R. 
Gill, Howard 
Artists 





















Gilln 

Godtre George A. 

Grifter thagen, Wilber H. ........... _— 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc S603 
APE... EINES : suidgscininieesdaetiniteniiadteasinieesnee > 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
DeeROG, BOOUR sccucocseccssevecens sdisktawasdaniictia a 
Kine, Gene, Theatrical - 

La Fontaine, Leo 


Lila Theatrical Enterprises 
Li y 


Jipskin, 


Lus in 

MCREC, TOGGY cncccocvscccccsceseconcsscccccscsecess 7 
Me Theatrical Enterprises ............ 
Moriules 





ntertainment Service.... 
Club of America... 


National E 
National Swing 
Parker & Ross 
larry 
Billy, 


erprises 











Theatrical 





lat Fritz .. 
Rheingold, Sid, Agency 






Rovers, Max 
hol (Gene .. 
Scanlon, Matt sovmsesinenion 
Si] Ientertainment Bureau 
OE. DOE  cnenicncemnein 
Corporation of 
ry Weissman o 
uare Artists 
SS 
United Artists 
Universal Amusement 











Management 
Enterprises 169 


Wells, Abbott. ............ onea 3738 
\\ Lew, Theatrical 
ENterpPrises  ...cccccccoscccsses 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee .. panics pila bieesitisg . 924 
Utica 
\ i: RR TE entices 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Pitmon, Eiatl  ....csccc. simnanneenicialies, ae 
= » Kemp (Southern “Attrac- 
WAG IGT sitcecsnsascicacssinties temenentitcevanls. SOE 
Greensboro 
non Amusement CO. ....cccccceeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
PS Ts Dis ccctcdemstdecabicn . 4214 
Cambridge 
t WW { ; 164 
Celina 
PemmGh en, Bee Bic. | sccccacsessensissiscssotesionia 1492 
Cincinnati 
Anderson Albert 5 456 
‘arpenter, Richard jananiaieie 63 
tainey, Lee .......... ; 915 
Sive and Acomb SY 
Cleveland 
Manuel Gros. Agency .. seeeeee 3006 
Columbus 
PRIN, TAIN cccssstnssicttecoms 46 
Dayton 
Hix Pa ° D2 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W 
(Dance Theatre, Inc 47H 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted «sce OOS 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B sielaaeeisianauaenanaianie 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Paln CUGBAE  ciscctecmnesenietenncstannns 1109 
Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi : 
Entertainment Bureau. ..........cccce0e 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
ae. Til Wee. ccccesstsssascnccecsetetonnits 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
MMDr, Walter Kr. siseccccccsrccsssstecesosscsosss 511 


JANUARY. 1952 





Carbondale 


Battle, Marty 


East McKeesport 
Ravella, Peter J. 


Hokendauqua 


Zerosh, John 


Jeannette 
Copmpelinmm, WORE Ti. ccccsnsssessccsscncsccssans 


Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 


Zellers, Art 


Ri TRU, BU sicceiccsevicesesccessintsinatonicn 


Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale 
rical Agency) ...... 


Theat- 


Philadelphia 


Berle, Bernard 
Jose ph Coopersmith ... 

Creative E ntertainment 
Dupree, Reese 
Hal Gould Theatrical 2 
Hammer, Godfrey ... 
Keeley's er. ~~ 


Bureau -_ 








Me a ‘hris 
Mears, 
Muller, } LS 





The atric al Agency ome 
Agency of Philadelphia 
Entertainment 


National 
Orchestra 
Price, Sammy, 





OIE: | sainiictinacibitenantcsansiiinnincnateinaseiniaiins : 


Entertainment Bureau 
Serv ige 


Sepia 
United Orchestra 
Zeeman, Barney 








Pittsburgh 
Amusement Co. 
Golden, Emanuel J. 
Hallam, Paul 
New Artist Service 
Orchestra Service 


Ellis 


sureau, Ine. . 


BROIBMOE Ge TRB cececccccensccescsscsecascssaccs 
Shenandoah 

er 
Waynesburg 

Triangle Amusement CoO.  .........ccece0 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket 
SUMNER, VOOR sccnstnsniiasnnnnn 
Providence 
eae, TRIO . cccnccccsamitesorccesnsntenicrntcons 
Winkler, Neville 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP.  ..ccccccccccsccs 
Charleston 
POF CpePatiMse CO... cccicececcrsssoncsecsianines 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Piereie, Weak. Big. Bi is sccncssasccsmnmsccstansion 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
ae ee 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Poartaeh. COI — siscsncrinnccstsccsonentesennens 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
COOPCPACIVES] ccccccccescsccosccosccsoveccesssescesoes 
Dallas 
a eee aa 


thwestern Amusement Service 
son, S. L 


Windsor, Walter, 


Sc 








Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ........ 
Kingsville 


Cole, Roy 


Erwin, Joe. 


UTAH 
Sait Lake City 


Coast-to-Coast AMONCY  ccccceccccesccoscsee 

Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 

Schultz Booking Ag 


ency 
VERMONT 


Freeland, John 









2445 


2179 
3246 


2979 


15 


4053 


5115 


2186 





3194 


883 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 
Hill, Lindley B. 


ww» 2399 
. 3990 





Roanoke 


Radio Artists Service ... . 1480 





WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 


Portiss, George 





Seattle 
Field, Scott, Enterprises 
Harvison, R. 8. 
Thomas, B. Miles ... 








Wheeler, Bob 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 

Tic ONGE PEIN ccenceccecnintbindseninitasccintandsans 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
WOOO, TH Cle. scscssccntinctesctnintaiestisaintainnsin 4532 


Kingwood 


Hartman, Harland, Attractions ... 478 


Martinsburg 

WETICE, Gm Teg BR eciccccsttassccteseees 1129 
Parkersburg 

Lowther, EXaroldd 8R.. ..ccicccocccccsssoccsscessss 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 

eine, Ts. TR accccccsaniseseeeiens 1187 

Madison 
Deak, Bie: Bi cincencinctiinencns 1474 


Milwaukee 
Nick Williams 





Pethia, 


Sheboygan 
Frederick W., Jr. 


scnbaasins 601 


Schmidt, 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 


Tomahawk 
MecClernon Amusement Co. ........... 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
am, Ga. Ths. carviderssindisiaesmainnadnpuaininis 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carrteemm, TiBW a Ts. cccccccorscrsescsrcsctizes 4369 


Edmonton, Alberta 


McKenzie, Blake 


(Prairie CONCETUB) ..cccccccecscscccsscscesses 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AS@Oney ceccccscccccccccscccsess 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Winnifred Turnbull ..........cccccesee wees 4013 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises css ecapenases 5540 


Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 





SUSPENSIONS 


Darrel V. 
John 


Alcorn, 
Moore, An- 


Local 84- 
Carlson, 


Bradford, Pa., 
Fdw rd Millen, Arn 
Sp l 





Bloomington. Ill., Local 102—Orville LaFever, 
Fr Warr 

ennttacd, ‘Ont., Canada, 
Vil Cormier, Baden Langton, J. O 

Vance, E., Whittle. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Morris Aguinaldo, 
Lawrence Baskall, Elizabeth Bruggeman, Roland 
Camficld, James Mayfield, Marjorie Rasmussen, 
lenry B. Allen, Leroy Boyer, Brice G. Hadley, 
Wr I Newton, P p G. Swanson, 

Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Robert K. Par- 
sor Donald Neubauer, Patrick A. Hall, Jimmy 
Caton, Ray Breneman, Charles Bruckman, John 
Schultz, Sr., LaMonte Hassel, Don F. Brewer, 
Je hnso n, Guy L, Hite, Daryl Garber, Don 


Local 467—Ken Bell, 
Mallinson, 





Jimmy 





Spies, Douglas Petersen, Larry 


DeCamp. 


Alyce 
William 


Carlton, 
Powell, 


Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Paul Donnini, 
Vito Sansone. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Harold Bluc, Jack 
Courtney Harris. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—George B. Pago 
netti. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Robert A. Crea, 


Orville James Pardau, 
Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Jack O. 
Ossining, N. Y., Local 398—Richard 
Donald Buzzetto, Louis David, Kenneth C. 


3rooks. 
Hooker, 
Zink. 


Richmond, Calif., Local 424—S. Boggs, Hiram 
Davis, B. Flournoy, J. Falvo, J. Egan, J. Grant 


ham, W. Hood, R. Jansen, Wanda Kennedy, 
Patricia Kenny, R. Krukowski, J. Lanosa, Allen 
McCauley, G. Marsh, Jean Squires, S. Vaughn. 
St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Clarence C, Bogdan 
John F. (Jack) Romaine, Darrell J. Rousu, Albert 
J. Winterbauer. 
Toronto, Ont., 149—Syd_ Black 

wood, Myrtle Bowman (Taylor), Geo. Browning 
Tim Casey, Catchpole, Chas. P. Chin 
chen, Joe Coll, Jas. W. Davidson, Geo, C. Ed 
wards, Mel Arthur Hayward, Keith 
Hefier, Earle Wm. J. Heron, G. Vance 
Anne Kay, Sid Levine, 


Hopkinson, 
\lec Lewis, McFarlane, Eric 


Canada, Local 


Heise, 
Jack kash, 
Martyn Lynch, G. 





Miller, Harry Mintz, Robert C. More, Frayne 
Murray, Herbert 1} ce, Joe Pinkerton, Thos. 
Pint Wm. Prudham, W. W.. Reid, Philip 
Reaney, Paul Santerre, Fred C. Taylor, Watson 
Vaughan, Lorne H. Watson, Alfred White. 

Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Jack Schell, 
John Woodard. 


EXPU LSIONS 


Mich., Local 5—John Aberlich, John 
Araujo ae Landron), Paul Backhaut, 
inas (Don W Banish), Eva S&S. 
rman <A. Blackburn, William A. 


Detroit, 
Landron 
Donald W. 
Barkovich, N« 





Burns (Johnny Burns), Romeo Cairo, Vincent 
Carlisle, Newell H. Carney, Winnifred Carter 
Fony Caruso, Jr., Edward J. Chechet, Joseph ¢ 

Alexander Fgoroff, 


ckerson, Jeff D. 









My Al Fancher, \. Gould, Loge 
r Fred 1 Green 

» Evelyn J. Haire, 

Henry. John Westley 

Horvath, Clyde Hudson, Jr., 

ll, Thadd kK (Cal 

e Kru : ce &. 

Henry W (Bo znar 

vid » Mercu Jethr \ 

nee. Ess ( e Nero, Jose 

Luis), Jasper Patterson, Paul 

y. Yinger, Terry Pollard, Nathan 

% mond fain Harold M 

} Shirley R« (Mari 
Sanders) ber t cil M. 

2nd s ’ ( mie Saunders), 

Jack | Spatz Jack Bailey), Jacob M. (Jack) 


Sternthal, George Swope (Georgie Sterling), 
\d W. (Ada) Tanner, Kenneth W. Valleau 
Kenn Bl: ke), William J. (Bill) Van Dyk, 
Henry Wei itzel, Edward Wyszomierski (Skelly). 


Local 212—-Mrs. Sally Fransden, 
Kelley, Charles Reynolds. 
H., Local 677—Marion 


Canada, Local 


Ely, Nev., 
Mrs. Velma 
Honolulu, T. 
Vancouver, B. C., 
Olson, 


Diamend. 
145—Ole 


ERASURES 


Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Charles E. Well- 
man, John A. Reamer. 

Bend, Ore., Local 700—Arthur Thomas, Brent 
Dietrick. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Paul H. Scott, Chester 
Bradley, Geo. S. DeMattia, John J. Lawlor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—John Jarosz, Allan 


R. Pavlovich. 
Connellsville, Pa., 


Local 417—Wm. R. Con 
ners, Jr. 
Kingston, Ont., Canada, Local 518—Bern 
Lyon 
Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Stanley Get 
Freddy Fisher, Celia (Linda) Lopez John ( 
Matson, lone Sowell, Alton F. Vaughn, f 
Willit 
Miami, Fla., Local 655—Casey B. Strickland 


Local 66—Mrs. Merle Alex 
ander, Melvin Berger, Michael LaFranca, Ray 
mond A. Melville, Mrs. Suzanne Mennini, Fred 
Meredith, Dorothy Merriam, Jos. F. Norris, J. I 
Rivers, Elsi uton, Howard Salavon, Wm 
Tomberrilli, 


Rochester, N. Y., 







Theodure S 





S. Tharp, cod 
pino, Hazeclle son, 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Martin Burke, 
Patrick Burke. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Brian Malm 
Fdwin Moy, Wayne Mosey, Milton Noyes, Sar 
Willams 

Ww ait, "Walla, Wash., Local 501—Emery Ber 
revin, 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Santiago R. Alva 
do, Ace Harris, Robert Kleef, Joseph Marlow 
ingelo C, Parrilla, James Rivers, Buddy Rict 
Lionel Hampt James Lewis, Charles Lombard 
Leonard W. John J. Miklus, Annie Mul 





Clarence H. ’ Rinn, Wil 


drow, —- Genevieve 

lian \ Brabham, Villie E Clemons, Clyd 
1) Mel Gre I be ( Hamman, Jackie M 

! Vesley Portnoff, George B. Riser, Willian 
( k 1, Ned Roberman, Ernest Schweikert, 
Cle C, Smith, James Skiles, Edward O. Smith, 
Cree N. Strat Gladston G, Woolery 


Gen at Falls, Mont., Local 365—Conrad Peterson, 


Alice Lothe, Dan Petrenchak, Mary Parker, Gor 
don Garrett, Joyce Woglemuth, Marlys Prentice, 

Richards, Barth O'Day, Betty Krefta, 
tc Beatty, Kenneth Brower, Jesse Pecking 
ham, Walter Martinich, Albert Edenfield, Jimmie 


Carre oll, Marcus Ledbettor, Robert 


Green. 


Leon 


Sathers, 


41 








DEFAULTERS LIST of the Amasicnn Federation of Musicians 


This List is alphabeti- 8!G BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 


cally arranged in States, «.7,1m4 ISLAND: 
Canada and Mis- Club Brazil, 
perator 

cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


COMPTON: 
l Records 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Umbach, Bob 


DOTHAN: DUNSMUIR: 
R h. M Corral 


1, and J. B. 
CERRITO: 
nson, Lloyd 


e 


FLORENCE: EL 


lent Leroy J 
FONTANA: 
Seal Bros 


MOBILE: 
t val 1€ 











Amusements, and . Circus, Dorothy An 
1 Wagner, Owner and Pro derson, Employer 
Moore, R. F Jr 
‘ " Harriel musement Association, 
MONTGOMERY: B. Wagnon, Jr., 
( ‘ ‘ le Hark dent 
GARVEY: 
P Ww i rt Records, Inc. 
: HOLLYWOOD: 
PHENIX CITY David 
( ( e Nite ¢ 
; ! } K r 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner Birwell Corp. 
PHENIX: Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
241 Club, 1 H. L. Freeman 
I Fortunio 
ARIZONA California Productions, and Ed 
Ww Kovacs 
PHOENIX: Coiffure Gu ' E. 
( Cocktail I vge (Chi's 1 * 
r 4 J. A Ei Productions, Inc 
t i Fe I Artists Corp 
} I 1, Jay id rtists Personal 
; 1 Lr 
Ie Cal R ; gre E 
. i Lew and Magic Record 
tt. R. Paul , 
. id Lew Klein t I rds, Inc Raymond 
YUCSON: ee 
Griff ut K \ um H 
{ } kK c 
Will " ¥ i 
I 
YUMA: ‘ : 
} kner Owne 345 H t k, Ke (Ken Robey 
( Fi ¢ x | ( $s ind George 
Star st Revue John K 
ARKANSAS ar Du 
BLYTHVILLE I Ss la \ 
Brow Re Thomas ] l rsal | t Opera, ¢ and 
HOT SPRINGS t 
er ll ¢, and Joe Western & g Co., and 
] i 
es Ge LAKE ARROWHEAD, 
3 wie TWIN PEAKS: 
LITTLE ROCK: ly ( nd J. W. Dewey, 
h 1 Ed I ] r 
j er J 
LONG BEACH: 
| ) } M S} y V } W 
a ( Any H y 
} x I ce, Pre } I n 
t. J. H Back Frank 1 Beatrice 
\ a4 Cl ¢ Ww. ¢ Jar 
McGEHEE: ( talet M ( nd 
' . ( \ Col " 
MOUNTAIN HOME: | i} 1 Cater- 
! i. 2 Robertson ( Tod Fa Kid 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: Jack I ( and Jack 
( ( Lasle 
cw wners Le I 1D 
5 I I lorace 
PINE BLUFF: Biggre FF ewe 
- : M | Ve : 
! | M } 
omy nef or Sec., Nick Biola, Grand 
, Show r, Evalyn 
l 4 Office M 
‘ of " , ( S le Pu 
; { Publicity Dept 
TEXARKANA: Genten @. Weedine Aibvonce 
Oak | The 1 Paul ' ; 
K Ow 3 Operator M ill, Owen 
WALNUT RIDGE Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
, nate , ; 
a wa ] . . 
44 VE LOS ANGELES: 
( Anderson, John Murray, and 
7 Silver Screen, In 
\ Parad Inc., Buster 
CALIFORNIA ‘Parade, Inc.. Bust 
ALAMEDA: Ber Harry, of tl Monarch 
Sineel 
BAKERSFIELD: Coiff Guild, A uw E. Teal 
f Post . er n S. Tex 
Ed Ce n, | j 
( Cl and = =Stanl 
, Stewart p ’ 
BALBOA 1 St 
I Jack Ar 
Downbeat Cl I | e 
RENICIA: Drew Andre 
Edward T Palm Edw ! J Fad 
} ’ ) \ | le 
BERKELEY: Mat I \ iger 
Charles H nt, Nat 
BEVERLY HILLS: Merry Woidov Company mn 
Bert Gervis Agency Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mest s, Par Maur 
Khat y lee nd N. Ed- Miltone Recording Co., and War 
1 Beck, Employer Perkins 


ae 


and Paul 


COULTON, SAN BERNA 
Kes = Mes. Rutt 


I Pango Club 








Mirabel, 


RDINO: 


Owner 


McGowan 





SANTA MONICA: 
4 rgian 


Moore, Cleve 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Preston, Joey 

Royal Record Co 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, ¢ 


Stoltz. 





yners, ind L. F. 





Wilshire Bo 
LOS GATOS: 


Fuller, Frank 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 


Owner 


NEVADA CITY: 


N 1 Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
I muller ernard 
OAKLAND: 
I Cafe, and Wm. 
Mork ' 
I ‘ rn’s, Fred Horn 
OCEAN PARK: 
tier Club, and Robert 
OROVILLE: 
| Fdward T., Palm 
m 
OXNARD: 
McMi I , Owner Town 
H 
PALM SPRINGS: 
I l W Lee Ber 
Col 1 How ind Wilbur P. 
ge 
i Earl Coffman 
Hal Id H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, I Owner Horse 
PITTSBURG: 
Cl Villiam Lewis, 


SACRAMENTO: 


Ca s Nello Malerbi, 














Y Mr I nas 1 Mrs 
d Pa e Club 
‘ r ’ Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
wn, Willie H. 
Blue Angel 
Ss ty Uptown, and Vin- 
ce 0 
TI ( I t Opera Com- 
mitt ‘ San Francisco, 
Frar C. Moore, Chairman 
De J. B. 
Fox, Eddie 
Le Ellis W. 
New Or s Swing Club, Louis 
l ir Owner 
R J i W. C. 
} d ¢ e Co. 
Shelt Earl, Earl Shelton 


Sherman and Shore Advertising 


SAN JOSE: 
McAde 


Melody Cl 





Mrs. George 
k and Theresa 
yers 





Oliver 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Br : ' 





Ge m, and H. D. 


SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gil Lee 
Kraft, O 
SOUTH GATE: 
s r Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
S ct Macaroni Products, Fred 
St naro 


VENTURA’ 

Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 

W Jeff W. 


WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Frontier Night Club, Harry Gor- 
don, and Clinton Anderson, 
- Owners 
JULESBURG: 


Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 
EAST HAMPTON: 


Hotel Ger gus 





EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
EAST WINDSOR HILL: 


Schaub’s Restaurant, and Ed- 
ward Wisnewski 
HARTFORD: 
Clu erdinando, Felix Ferdi- 


nando 
Dub.nsky, Frank 
NEW LONDON: 


Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johr 1, Henry 
Marino, Mike 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, Bud 


Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johr i's Restaurant, and 
Samucl ] Owner 
STAMFORD: 
Gl 1 A 


hnson, 


cs ( 
( lie Blue, Pre 
mers, Sec.-Treas 
STONINGTON: 
H r Resta 


j 





Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 
DOVER: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 


William \. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
, - : 


1 Hill 


n, and Preston 


Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Four n, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamor Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 


REHOBOTH BEACH: 


Hewlet Ral J., Manager, 





Henlopen Hotel 
WILMINGTON: 
All Sylvester 
Delaware Press Ch Joe 
Lipsky 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
I j \ r 


CLEARWATER BEACH: 
N nd 2 


Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune Albert 
BI Paul 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 


Garfield Richardson 


FORT MEYERS: 


McCutcheon, Pat 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 


Artists, Inc. 
KEY WEST: 


Re 1, Margo 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
abinski 
MIAMI: 

Brooks, Sar 

Donaldson, Bill 

Prior, I H. P. Corp.) 

Sky Cl 1 Harry Fried- 
lander 

lalaver 

36 Clu Aboyoun, Em- 





ploy 

MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

el Max 

Chez Paree, M 


ckey Grasso, and 


de k 
Hall Hotel 

Island Clu ind Sam 
Owner-Manager 


Cohen, 





Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack 


and 


Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, 
Rosenberg, 
Miller, Irving 
Straus, 
Weills, 


ind Michael 
Employers 


George 
Charles 







bana, and Elmer and 
Guather, Owners 
urrocco, Roy Baisden 
S. 
ORMOND: 

Whitchorse, The, E. C. 


PALM BEACH: 


Phillip 





Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 
Leon Eddie's, Inc., John 
idmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 
PANAMA CITY: 


Daniels, Dr. E. 
PENSACOLA: 


Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 


Dance Club 
Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches 
tra Syndicate a American 
Booking Compa 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phi 


STARE: 
Car Recreation 





Blanding 





Henry 


TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 





Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Nort Karn, Employers 
k D Jean 
Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 
( 1 


rke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 


Pine and John 
Clarke 
Sparks (¢ nd James Edga 
Mana ted Florida 
Circus Cor 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Lar H | 


Parrish, Lill 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 


Greater Atlanta Moonlight 


Howard 


n 
Jac {anager 
Montgomery, J. Neal 
Spe » Perry 
AUGUSTA: 
W. Neely, Jr. 
Kirkland, Fred 
Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 
k 
MACON: 
Caffitol Theatre 
Lee, W. C. 


Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 
Thor 1, Lawrence A., Jr. 
THOMASVILLE: 

Cl T} ; 


Max Oo 


VIDALIA: 





usements Cc 
WAYCROSS: 


Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 
IDAHO 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don French 
and 


Don, and Don 
Lour I Cc, 
( Pla 
COEUR d’ALENE: 
Cr Earl 


Idaho, 


La J 
LEWISTON: 

R48 ¢ 1 Sam Canner, 

Owner 

R cr Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 

Pul 

Reynolds, Bud 


SUN VALLEY: 
Chateau Place 
ILLINOIS 
BELLEVILLE: 
l s, C. M 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thomy 1, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 


CHAMPAIGN: 


Pi Lambda Phi 


Fraterr 





Irwin L. Green, Social ( 
man 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore and Ex 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of ¢ 


Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Chicago Casino, and Harr 
Weiss, Owner 

Cire *« 

Cole, Elsie, General Manager 
and Chicago Artists I 

Colosimo’s Theatre Re 
Inc., Mrs. Ann H 
Owner 

Donaldson, Bill 

Evans, Jeep 


Owner “Pl 
“Victory I 


Fine, Jack, 
of 1938,"’ 





Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of S$ 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Ler 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Thx 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, M 


Hughes, Owner 
Moore, H. B 
Music Bowl, 

ind Louis ¢ 

ployers 
Music Bowl (formerly ( 
Doll), and A. D. I 


O'Connor, Pat L., 





O'Connor, In 


Patricia Stevens 














Models I 
ing § I 
Ston ° 
Tei Micg € I 
1 sas 
Whiteside, J. Preston 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
Playdin und Stua I 
Employer d j 
kins, Owner 
KANKAKEE: 
Haven Mrs. The 
et Drean | 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van_ Recording 
H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Fr 
Weaver, Owner 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Ar M 
Haines, Owner 
PEORIA: 
( ‘Nel R i 
R 
Da ( ir 
H nimal A 
Rutledge, R. M 
S n, Eugene 
Stree Paul 
I yn, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern M 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. H wher 
Tre lero Theatre I 
White Swan Cory 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barn | 


SPRINGFIELD: 





Terra Pla ind Elmer I 
Er oyer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Ear 


ZEIGLAR: 


















and 
y 
INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and 
Ley Suf Cl 
D. Levitt pr 
AUBURN: 
M dge No. 56¢ 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Cl s 
Sullivan, M 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Club Trianon, and R J 
McBride 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Hol 
Owner and Operat 
INDIANAPOLIS : 
Benbow 1 


American Brownsk 
Dickerson, Matthew 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


LAl 
MU 
NE' 


RIC 
sot 


SPE! 


SYR. 


CLAI 
DEN 
DES 

HAR! 
SHE 
SPEN 


woo 


BREW 


COFFI 
DODG 
KANS 
LOGA 
MANH 
NEWT 


PRATT 
RUSSE 
SALIN. 


TOPEK 


WICHI 


OW! 
LEXIN¢ 


LOUIS\ 
OWENS 
PADUC 


ALEXA! 


BATON 


BOSSIFI 


CROWT! 





GONZAI 


B,] 


JA 





ns 


\CIAN 





LALAYETTE: 

ninent Lnterprise Inc., dacol Caravan 

t eBianc Corporation ol 
Leuisiana 

Wi Velun, Toby 

LAFAYETTE: MONROE: 
Cl 2, Charles Gibson, Prop. Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 

NEW ORLEANS: 





i C. Powell Agency 





MUNCIE: 
i Joseph 





NEWCASTLE: 


u Barker, Rand 
: ~_ ( , a p 
RICHMOND: bog House, and Grace Mar 
‘ er, Charles @uimet 
I H. H. Julie 
SOUTH BEND: ¢ cy Stovall 
( Art (also known as 





OPELOUSAS: 
Ce i 1 


Lane Club, and Milt 


SPENCERVILLE: 





SHREVEPORT: 
Reeve Harry 


Stewart Willie 


SYRACL SE: 


usement 





MAINE 


CLARION: 


L. FORT FAIRFIELD: 

DENISON: l l \re y Sea ne 
| and Curtis SACO: 
Uperator Gordon, Nick 


DES MOINES: 
I , Tommy 


HARLAN: MARYLAND 


, C. Rez 
BALTIMORE: 
SHENANDOAH: | Oliv 
vall, Hugh M. (Chick cae, i L 
( ) ’ i 
SPENCER: Proprietor, Henry Epst 
WOODBINE: ( » Be 
a Red) Brum ! Re 
ager . 
cw I vay Hocel, Charle 
( 
KANSAS wees 2 ) 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 
BREWSTER: ‘ ; of 
\ Ballroom, G. M. - aT " ities 
\ re cers, 
Operator | 
OFFEY VILLE: CUMBERLAND: 
° a \ j ouls 
DODGE CITY: FENWICK: 
Lele 
ert 
ee See FREDERICK: 
} a , Rev. H. B. 
ns HAGERSTOWN: 
Lyle ' \ ‘ 
MANHATTAN: Glass, vid 
‘ize OCEAN CITY: 
NEWTON i Lou, ¢ 
l-Finnell Post 971 Cl Her 
PRATT ( | 
( J I I te 
I Ww. 
USSELI SALISBURY: 
of Iw I t I 
nd ll Oper t 
TURNERS STATION: 
SALINA: ] r. Jose 
John ‘ r Beach 
TOPEKA: 
s 1A 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 
rt AMHERST: 


c} 


WICHITA: 


BILLERICA: 


1 


KENTUCKY 


IWLING GREEN: | 
ae BLACKSTONE: 
EXINGTON: \ I 
r, A. G S 
LOUISVILLE: BOSTON: 
. < } 
ick W en 
WENSBORO: 
Ow ( I 
PADUCAH: 
. M. 1 I 
€ C 
LOUISIANA 
\LEXANDRIA: wae 
M Lawrence, Proprie : 
( 
«cl wn he , 
I H Clu R . 
Ows 1 
r CAMBRIDGE: 
BATON ROUGE: FALL RIVER: 
“are a ( le ee , . 
Riviera). William Andrade 
BOSSIER CITY: FITCHBURG: 
Cl s ent 
‘ HAVERHILL: 
CROWLEY: 
Mer Pr f s HOLYOKE: 
L. Buchanan, Fn ke Theatre, I ird W 


ONZALES: 
Grove Club, and Norman 


JANUARY, 1952 


LOWELL: GULFPORT: 
Carney, john F., Amusciment Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Company burger 
Francis X. Crowe JACKSON: 
MONSON: Carpenter, Bob 


Canegallo, Lec Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 


i 1 ” . artts4 
NEW BEDFORD: is Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, Ark.) 
Operator MERIDIAN: 
; Bishop, James E. 
NEWTON: Bape a8 
odes Cations NATCHEZ: 
Chincetiae’ ; Colonial Club, and Ollie 
: Koerber 
SALEM: VICKSBURG: 
Larkin Attractions, and George | Room Nite Club, and 


Larkin Tom 
WAYLAND: 


Wince 


MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 


Bowden, 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. | 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
t ‘ Post, 


WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terr Ballroom, and An 
‘ Rivers 


MICHIGAN 


iw j 
ird Wood 


I 

















ANN ARBOR: Hi = ase 
7 INDEPENDENCE: 
BAY CITY: Casine rive Inn, J. W. John 
Walt , Dr. Howard 5 Owner 
DETROIT: JEFFERSON CITY: 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- J Ten Gard Jack 
F Wellman. I izzo, Manager 
ilip Flax, JOPLIN: 
S I I in, Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man 
Owners r-Owner 
Top Hiat Club, and Joe Mertz 
KANSAS CITY: 
. - t Will Bill) H 
( I 
: ! Pre d Ker 
: } Hen- 
I ffr 
wa : - h Street The € 
. Roda Club, Emm ] 
\ S p., Bill Christian 
i “ { ‘ 
Li ¢, and Joe Pallaze MACON: 
Macon County Fair As 
} ed Sa En 
i NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Save ‘ Krocker Theatrical 
( ere 
Min POPLAR BLUFFS: 
FERNDALE: Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
} = 
( k l 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
= I I er B Jame 
Proprietor ( Fred Guinyard 
I 
KAWKAWLIN: ( Jame Operator Cl 
ll, Ernest e, Cate Society 
| \ I er Bar 
Carut Jar ( e § t 
MIO: m9 6 4 Sa 
x ge ( ( Graff 
, Tr 
PONTIAC: Frown Balls 
1 Robert S I Ke ne 
1 ( rl s Theatre, and Sam Nie 
SISTER LAKES: MONTANA 
( BUTTE: 
Miller Webb, Ric 
TRAVERSE CITY: CONRAD: : 
law ! Littl mer Ta and Jot 
UTICA: 
1 Andre 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 


rl 
( sD. 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 





KEARNEY: 
EASTON: : : 
] McCOOK: 
e % ( way F and Jin 
MINNEAPOLIS: ; 
’ a" OMAHA: 
tt ke d Le 
PIPESTONE: PENDER: vs 
( ‘ I N 5 


RED WING: 
} \ Grill R rt A. 
oe —" NEVADA 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Ive LAKE TAHOE: 


“Pyaee renee F Cr Bud re Hotel. Nate 
hI 
WINONA: LAS VEGAS: 
Int ear ) os Service. and _— Ruth 
| Ri 
I Robert D 
R Caf 
MISSISSIPPI Schiller, Abe 
BILOXI: v er, A. B. 
Joyce, HH: Owner Pilot LOVELOCK: 
i \ “ I ier, Harry 
: RENO: 
GREENVILLE: Blackman, Mrs, Mary 


! le rd Twomey, Don 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


Talk of the T 


Rocco Pippo, 
James 


NEW M 
ALBUQUERQUE: 


Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., 
Ricardi, Emy 


NEW JERSEY 





WILLIAMSTOWN: 


own Cafe, and 
Manager 


EXICO 


and Margaret 
loyer 


ABSECON: ; ah , CLOVIS: 
H : harles, I ne aren Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Lastern Mardi Gras, Inc Hotel 
ASBURY PARK: REYNOSA: 
Gilm James I Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 





Carlo Inn, Ru 
ROSWELL: 

Russell, L. D. 
SANTA FE: 

Emil’s 


gnardo, Ow 





NEW 


ALBANY: 


o Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
1G. Dantzler, Operators 

Playhouse, Steel Pier, and 

t -y (New York 

Cit ALDER CREEK: 

Pilgrim, Jacques Manor, 

BLOOMFIELD: i 

Thompson, Putt ATLANTIC BEAC 

CAMDEN: Normandie Beac 
I sy Ballroom, and der DeCices 


(Geo. DeGerolamo), 








Burke's 





rke 





George 


E.¢ 





Operat 
i 


CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 








CLIFTON: ‘ 
t E. Buchner Clut 








Night Club, 


O'Meara Attracti 





ben Gonzales 


and Emil 


ner 


YORK 


ind Harold A. 
H: 


h Club, Alexan- 


EAST ORANGE: sis 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: j 
Ch 199 ! ngelo Pu re 1 
Owner Perry ind Sam 
HOBOKEN: Richman 
Red R Inn, and Thomas Santoro, E. J. 
mnloyer Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
LAKE HOPATCONG: Williams, “J. W. 
Mad House, Oscar Dunham, BROOKLYN: 
Ow Aurel ( Inc. 





LAKEWOOD: Ferdinand 


























Restaurant, and 
nd 


1 














Patt, Arthur, Manager Hotel M Fe ic 
Plaza Gk Pror rs of Huckelbuck 
Seldin, S. H. Revue, Dixon and 
F] 
LONG BRANCH: Hall. I 
Hoover, Clifford flag 4 
Kit Marvit at 
, 29 j h ough Athlet Ch 
J \., Owner The Blue ( * Chomitios 
} Morris, Philip 
“ Oct Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarp Proprietor 
poration, and Thos. Reade, Michael 
and James Costellc Re r Paul 
R Gus, Hollywood ¢ 
Rus Tom 
( eman Stet r, Eliot 
n 1024 Club, and Albert Fr 
Hall, Emor I pson, Ernest 
Hay Cl Vill ntigue, Mr. P. Ant 
1 I 
] b i 7 * 
Jones, Carl W. BUFFALO: 
Levis Joseph Bourne, Fdward 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- ( . Joe and Teddy 
ster ( 10, Frank and Anthony 
M _ Jacks William 
Nite Cap Bar and Grill Nelson, Art and Mildred 
j d * Daniel Straver Twen h Century Theatre 
] twood, William Rav'’s Bar-D, d Ra nd ( 
Red Mirror, and Nichol ‘thence 
( le ] I tor —— 
| Eugene I ALLSBL RG: 
TERE ° Olymp Hotel, d W 
les y! 
Tucke esOrey Itz 
\\ FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
fara j Galanti A. A. Tow 1 e Restaurant, d 
NEW BRUNSWICK: Bernard Kurland, Proprict 
Ellel FERNDALE: 
NORTH ARLINGTON: Pollack Hotel, and } F 
Petruzzi, Andrew ve Emple sca 
Stier's Hotel, ar Stic 
NORTH BERGEN: Owner 
1220 ¢ », and Kay Sweeney, Pat 
Secretary-Treasurer FLEISCHMANNS: 
: Churs, Irene (Mr 
PATERSON: 6 OTP 
Gers. elites FRANKFORT: 
Gerard Enterprises Blue Skies Cafe, Fr Reil 
Sarat. Gash ! Lenny Tyler et 
; = Tack Cafe, Victor Tarris 
R ew GLENS FALLS: 
Ven yh Gottlieb, Ralph 
PLAINFIELD: Joel 
McGowan, Daniel ut, Mon 
SOMERVILLE: GLEN SPEY: 
I ¢ Towers Ser Glen Acres Hotel and Co 
Idber ( t Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
SUMMIT: peeiesd 
ror \ ll GRAND ISLAND: 
TRENTON: Williams, Ossian. V. 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, GREENFIELD PARK: 
Fmplover Utopia Lodge 
VAUX HALL: HUDSON: 
Carnill Manuel R Goldstein, Benny 
VINELAND: sutto, Samuel 
Gross, David " 
ILTON: 
WEST NEW YORK: Wick. Phil 


B’Nai B'rith Organization. and 
Sam Nate, Employer, 
Boorstein, President 


ITHACA: 


Bond, 





Jack 


43 































































































































































JACKSON HEIGHTS: P 5 
-" : rince, Hughie 
Griffith Je, Je Rain Queen, Inc. LONG ISLAND Turf =. and Ralph Steven- CHESTER: FLORENCE: 
~ a oope Pa son, ieto . a . 
LAKE PLACID: — ¢ - ~' Agency (New York) as roprictor = <n Room, Bob Lager, City Recreation Commiss 
wriage Clut nd C. B ne aC , " TON. uployer ame ern 
Southwort : Robinson, Charles BAYSIDE: Bouck R Fisher, Samuel ao ee 
Roam, tee, Get Sie “Re ee Dees ty raettage D. : Pyle. William MARIETTA: 
LIVINGSTON MANOR: Follie Friedland a and William Reindollar, Harry “Bring on the Girls,” 
Beaver Lake Lodge. and Ben Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op BELMORE: Taylor, Earl memaee Don Meadors, Owner 
H. Grafman erator Penthouse Restaurant Babner, William J. 2 j ag MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Sandy Hook S. S. Cc and GLEND : ELYRIA: ones, Martin Wurthmann, ¢ >e W 
LOCH § ath . Co., anc SLENDALE: : ; , George W., Jr. 
henge” yma Charles Gardner Warga, Paul S. Dance Theatre, Inc., and A, W. DONORA: the Pavilion, Isle of } Ang 
’ Schwartz, Mrs. Morri . , , Preside Bedford, C. Sout oli 2 
Fifty-two Club, Saul Rapkin, Sir a0 Fag mes JAMAICA: Jewell, President 1 D. oe uth Carolina) 
Oona ee Dancer, Earl EUCLID: EASTON: ag me ig 
Sane aia 7 yer, . - , . iree ewlett, Ralph 
me} Shiesinger, Devid South "Seas, Inc., Abner J. gag ange ae jer ang aman 
8 ihe ‘ tubien ew Silver Slipper, and Geo. FINDLAY: a oe «sl 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., Estate Southland Recording Co., and Valentine, Proprietor Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl EVERSON: Helcome, H. C. ' 
» Mr. : Mrs. Karl, EVERSON: fs E 
M AHOPAC: d a oa Operators Paradise Club King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter a+ ag Cir 
Willow Tree Rest nt nc " = y } ‘ : — 
s \ 1 inder 7 wae - Steve Murray's Mahogany Club NORTH CAROLINA GERMANTOWN: FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
¥ :, Hunt, Jr. a 3eechwood Grove Club, and Mr. Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
MONTICELLO: wuse, Irving = FORT: Wilson Ottenberg, President 
Kahaner’s Hotel, Jack Katz Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo Markey, Charles HARRISBURG 
ka ; , and his Re : PIOUA: ARRISBURG: TENNESSE 
MT. VERNON: _ Show BURLINGTON: can wick, Lee, Operat Ickes, Robert N. cl eur . . \ 
Rapkin. H : Peonciet Talent Corp. of America, Mayflower Dining Room, and a P. T. K. Fraternity of John -ARKSVILLE: 
a eee ae” Harry Weissman john Loy PROCTORVILLE: Harris High School, and Harris, William 
AN Televisi« n Exposition Produc- CAROLINA BEACH: Plantation Club, and Paul D. Robert Spitler, Chairman JOHNSON CITY: 
NAPANOCH: } . — -~ , and’ Edward A. Stokes, Gene Reese, Owner Reeves, William T. Burton, Theodore J 
io say Country Club (A. & Teen, One mee — CHARLOTTE: SANDUSKY: Waters, B. N. KNOXVILLE: 
P. Corp ind Ben Feinberg ecesmadnell : —T Amusement Corp. of America = “ ews, S. D. JOHNSTOWN: —_ on Ice, John V 
nit ‘ dso. ; . Ss r, Henry Boots and Saddle bs enton 
; l ad Agtiste Mananrment Fdson E. Blackman, Jr. allee, | — = addle Club, and 
NEW YORK CITY: Variety Entertainers, Inc., and  [0ne*» M.- P. SPRINGFIELD: Everett Allen Grecal Enterprises (also known v 
\lexa 1 . Wr D., and Asse Btechore fi . : Karston, Joe Jackson, Lawrence Central Cafe, Christ Contakos, as Dini Recordin 
~ te Producers of Negro Venus Star Social Club. aad Kemp, T. D., and Southersi TOLEDO: Owner and Manager : ne a _— 
; Paul Earlin iiaceenes Attractions, Inc. Durham, Henry (Hank) KINGSTON: NASHVILLE: 
a ep. of America Walker. Aubrey, Maisonette DURHAM: LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish. ohms, Robert Brentwood Dinner Club, and | 
ean ’ (Indone : Se cl Gordon, Douglas ing Co., and Don B. Owens, LANCASTER: ( L. Waxman, Owner S 
Rox ; \ ae 1 Le H & 3 Royal Music Co. Jr., Secretary Freed, Murray ; — o = Id 
Biller Bros. Ciccus, Arthur i het ee GREENSBORO: National Athletic Club, Roy Samuels, John Parker a 
! oer Operating Company I ) Finn and Archie Mill Club Forrest 
Hyman Sturmak Windheles. Devial I = Park Casino, and Irish Nicht - “ ie Miller MEADVILLE: acuaas Bamawe tuk 
Broadway Hofbrar - . oe . oran Nightingale, Fiomer Nc r > 1 
“ : r= we : ad Zaks (Zackers), James Ward, Robert Tripodi, Joseph A., President P sally - aan ‘ Mrs. Pearl Hu Mer 
. ne ° bed “T. dle p r 
Broadway Swing Publication NIAGARA FALLS: Weingarten, E., of Sporting Italian Opera Association Sieumans Al. Ned tng — RI 
s Frankel. Owner Ke ules ard «Casino, and Frank Events, Inc. VIENNA: MIDLAND: Hayes, Billie and Floyd, ¢ 
Bruley, Jesse and Victor Rotundo GREENVILLE: Hull, Russ Mason, Bill Zanzibar 
Calr Carl 1 " Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and R ; Russ Hull eee oe 
the Calman 2 uth, Thermon ory Jackson, Dr. R. B 
edna “*- + rs Wilson, Sylvester ZANESVILLE: ~~ + agg oe 
mer liment, Robert F. . > y Pier atale, Sommy 
: Iv . Ve > ; Al 
be i Pistov. Natalie and Georee, ee enner, Pierre OIL CITY: 
1M Graystone Ballroom : ivingston, Buster Friendship League of America TEXAS 
Charle Kni NORWICH: KINSTON: and A. L. Nelson ee 1 
— , Parker, Dé OKLA AUSTIN: 
ot Manic McLean, C. F. saammee David HOMA PHILADELPHIA: Fl Morrocco 
vol PATCHOGUE: aor emia ARDMORE: Associated Artists Bureau Williams, Mark, Promoter BU 
Hee y Kay's Swing Club, Kay ub Carlyle, Robert Carlyle George R. Anderson Post No. B¢nsy-the-Bum's, Benjamin BEAUMONT: : 
Collectors’ Items Recording Co Ww 5 . I > MONT: 
Maur Spivack Fates kngeloro ALLACE: 65, American Legion, and _ Fogelman, Proprietor Bishop, E. W DA 
r ne r . Pes ae Ee SUR Strawberry Festival, Inc. Floyd Loughridge Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, BOL ING: r , I 
CRE | oe . , * —_, Operator ULING: 
Come and Get It’ Company . poe sod, and Jos. Gerardi, WILSON: ENID: : Borrelli, Wm., Jr Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot EX 
wn McCann, Roosevelt N J 
( k. David ner “we “ ~ se orris, Gene Bubeck, Carl F. light Band Booking Coopera I 
ert, Mr ROC HESTER: Mick - he = OKMULGEE: Click Club tive (Spotlight Bands Book- HA 
Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros Valenti, Sam —— _ Masonic Hall (colored), and Davis Ballroom, and Russell ng and Orchestra Manage- \ 
sen Associates ROME: Calvin Simmons Davis 1 ment Co.) 
Crown Records, Inc. Marks, Al MUSKOGEE: Dupree, H K CORPUS C : LY’ 
Cr rn ¢, Lou SABATTIS NORTH DAKOTA : aun, ee A., Manager Rodeo i = serng satay kK a a I 
Dube — ) Sal sale, ( lub iM Vv BISMARCK: Show, connected with Grand Erlanger Ballroom Skylark Club, and Wace MA 
. : ; r a man Production : aeliesnan and Mrs. Verna Lefor Tavern and Ballroom National of Muskogee, Okla. Melody Records, Inc. Turner I 
saekenmint Tenet, ond fan ; Art and John Zenker, OKLAHOMA CITY: be nor nog Nearon DALLAS: NE 
(Jerome) I ipskin ' —— og ‘ Operators Southwestern Attractions, M. K. I hiladel; boy pe . Embassy Club, Helen Askew I 
Dynamic Records. Ulysecs Smith I ves The, Mose LaFountain, DEVILS LAKE: Boldman and Jack Swiger rl s , soveahsree “oo and and James L. Dixon, Sr., ¢ 
Granoff, Budd . oe. I = : Randall, Mgr. Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. TULSA: piaiie ~~ sa nno, Manager owners 1 
Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel Christianson Love, Clarence, Love's Cocktail I ymond, Don G., of Creative =o. aa met Of Script ane NO 
Goldstein, Robert SARATOGA SPRINGS: Lounge Entertainment Bureau Hm OReCONE: See Yee hi 
a pe oa ae ggg icing Al Williams, Cargile Paar - r of Sawdust and Swing- 
, 1 Arthur OHIO ley, Frank time” 
mpany ’ a 
Cette? ag ot Uniced Antics SCHENECTADY: : PITTSBURGH: Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner ; 
Sicnmnemeans EAwasds. M4. C. AKRON: OREGON Ficklin, Thomas of Script and Score P “e 
emcee. Pell Erett Joseph Basford, Doyle , M atthews, Lee A., and New ductions and Operator « Re 
Sites Geesem Shecs.”* fuck Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow — lub, and Alfred EUGENE: Artist Service ‘ Sawdust and Swingtime = 
Small, General Manager d, and Magnus F Ah > ssaperagagy Operator Granada Gardens, Shannon Oasis Club, and joe DeFran- May, Oscar P. and Harry I 
insley, William 3 Sinenin Munnass Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, Sheffer, Owner cisco, Owner Morgan, J. C. POR 
lohnson, Donald FE. Sihherman, Harry . mene and Manager Weinstein, Archie, Commercial — S & DENISON: Re 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro , i CANTON: Club gan. Joseph M., Owner El Club Rendezvous, and Frank RIC] 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: Court Caf { Chico Cafe 
duction Patt, Arthur, Manager, Hotel ee Alper, HERMISTON: ty DeMarco, Owner “9 
ag a ger, perator cane ag POTTSTOWN: EL PASO: Ki 
Kentre CINCINN 4 . Schmoyer, Mrs. I R 
K ir “ r of Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake nest ATI: . LAKESIDE: ips a yer, .irs. irma Marlin, Coyal J. Ne 
: uN _~ wood, N. J.), Grand View — a Albert Bates, E. P SCRANTON: Bowden, Rivers SUF! 
night, Raymond Hot . savless, W py McDonough, Frank F y : Cl 
Kushner, Jack and David - Charles, Mrs. Alberta PORTLAND: SLATINGTON . i ieee v 
LaFontaine, Leo SUFFERN: Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. ~ FI k W es ae Door, and Joe Fart, IR 
Law, Jerry Seasitene. Weleer, President Owner Denton, Manager ick, alter H. P — rator Ba 
Levy, John County Theatre Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo Pallais Royale Ballroom STRAFFORD: eenaeae aw . " 
Lew Leslie and his ‘Black sy — A Show Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and Poinsette, Walter Sn eg hi ead 
birds” a Smith, James R. R. C. Bartlett, President TANNERSVILLE: re tg | 
» P20 S t Wal - rere : ing, 2 s 
M me in Recording Corp., and Re : Rng - os and Vallace, Dr. J. H. ROGUE RIVER: Toffel, Adolph GAI ane — wi 
M Valter H. Brown, Jr or yee, Sa CLEVELAND: Arnold, Ida Mae UNIONTOWN: Evans, ay . 
maine. Gas ae 2 5 . ‘ N: Fyans, Bot — 
Mayo, ‘Mely a TANNERSVILLE: Atlas Attractions, and Ray SALEM: Polish Radio Club, and Joseph — Shiro, Charles - 
McCaffrey, Neill Germano, Basil , = " Lope, Mr. A. Zelasko GONZALES 
: : sender arvey . e ’ : r. pUNZALES! 
McMahon, Jess UTICA: Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. § ear yaner pening natn DARBY: Dailey Bros. Circus 
Metro Coat and Suit Co., and Block, Jerry easing American Legion Post No. 75, Wallace, Jerry GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Joseph Lupia Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, Dixon, Forrest Melvin Agee WASHINGTON: lu ) ile » p 
Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridge 
oe —— Owner Fuclid 55th Co. \thens, Pete, Manager Wash- Marian Teague Pons rs INO 
man, ort * \ os. - ngton Cockt: ing ” . F 
ener lly oe a VALHALLA: a a Soe —_ PENNSYLVANIA Bn Oh alae HENDERSON: 
Moody Philip, and Youth Twin Palms Restaurant, John os ge heatre, Emanuel serge ar Wright, Robert 
oma aga A sar Masi, Proprietor utz, Operator ALIQUIPPA: WILKES-BARRE: 
oceania uture : . Salanci, Frank J. Gaiam Gols Kahan, Samuel HOUSTON: ; 
—— nization WATERTOWN: Spero, Herman aa WILLIAMSPORT: Coats, Paul Thi: 
urray's Duffy lavern, Terrance Duffy Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and BERWYN: ae | og Jetson, Oscar 
Nassau Symphony Orchestra, . A. J. Tucker, Owner Main Line Civic Light Opera Pinella, James McMullen, F. I call; 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler WATERVLIET: Walthers, Carl O Co., Nat Burns, Director WORTHINGTON: Revis, Be uldin iy ( 
_and Clinton P. Sheehy Cortes, Rita, James F. Strates Willis, Flroy BETHLEHEM: Conwell, J. R. Singleterry, J. A 
a = — a. = COLUMBUS: Colonnade Club, and Frank YORK: World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
= ’ athan ae, &.yman Askins, William Pinter, Manager Daniels, William Lopez A. Wood, President 
New York (¢ Op 4 2 , ; 
k ivic pera Com- WHITEHALL: Bell, Fdward BLAIRSV 
pany, Wm. Reutemann lerry-Anns Chateau, and Been Nu Blde ae = Mons ILLE: LEVELLAND: 
New York Ice Fantasy Co., Jerry Rumania Mr En a ’ Che k i -_ ‘Eon , eee eer one ee antatichin CAROLIA a 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz me : » ' mar — mpeoyer . . :, 
fard and Henty Robinson, WHITE PLAINS: nn on he Sr. 6 a ~ ee oe — 
Owners Brod, Mari p “sg , in Legion Mazur, John Block C Club, University of ro S (formerly Rendezvous FO 
Orpheus Record Co ; ; arter ngram > South Carolina ub), and B. D. Holiman, eq 
Parmentier : I vavid WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: McDade, Phil BRANDONVILLE: GREENVILLE: Employer Car 
Place he. suk Whandes Lesser, Joseph and Sarah Mallory, William Vanderbilt Country Club, and Resuss Hills S Ryan, A. L. 
all ‘. re ia Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters Terry McGovern, Employer Supper Club, R. K. 
ne aost jo. Manager YONKERS: Post 567, and Captain G. W BRYN MAWR: and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. LUBBOCK: 
Pollard. Fritz Rabner, William McDon a : . - K . P. ae ge _ d K. Mosely, and Sue Filison, Sled Allen Arena, and 
{ fe, and George Papaian former Owner and Manager Carlos Lovato HOT 
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PALESTINE: 
Farl, J. W. WAS 
ee ggs, Samuel SHINGTON 
okt Charles SEATTLE: — > RAPIDS 
PARIS: ne gr yon — ence De ¥ z - 
Ron-Da-Voo, a . ord, Larry Huber, aca nd Lawrence ONTARI 
Merkle , and Frederick Harris. P wner « pe u . 
PORT le, Employer J. Washin ms HATHAM: QUEBEC: 
\T ARTHUR: Si ington Social ( Taylor Sunbr 
: : irless 2 lub anc ylor, Dan ibrock, Li ‘ ‘ 
: land, William SPOK ae Sera ne cH WYOMING COBOURG: Show arry, and his Rodeo —— Irish 
SAN ANGE ANE: oNN sae HT . orn, ¢ 
\N_ ANGELO: Lyndel, | IEYENNE: International Ice Re ST. GABRIEL de BRAN Sdeckis b. 
: sey Productions, 3 . Jimmy (James Delas yv-Ann Nite Club White, Jerry R evue, Robt. Manoir St. ( ANDON: Hug Jack 
ae tal Stuiie Ss, ~ Ison WEST V agel) Kline. Manager , and Hazel J. Walsh — ayfield and J Atos ‘one wicl, and Paul 1 ga, James 
SAN ANT r . ce elton l JACKS = & GR are ao . ° er * nternatio 
I a CHARLESTON RGINIA R. ‘? HOLE: — ENHURST: W hite, ro be Revue, Rob 
pokes , Thomas Club ¢ N: ovis sar, and C. L wes a Gardens, a CUBA Walsh y Rayfield and err 
— 1 W. (ee) EI P ongo, Paul Dale ROCK SPRINGS: - Jensen Webb » and James HAVAN Jot ce ts 
{ Dude Ranch Club oo Pe tio Boat Club pon ywner Smoke He sae ii GUELPH: ‘Sat — J Aras Sandy 
( P > ov 1 , anc ' ouse . . ans ouci Zs olns ; 
. ¥ “ sg il, Operator charles henge) tat Del K. Nawal: ‘Wikaeiie Ra uci, M. Triay “" nston, Clifford 
. ’ >s y . Asso : Na 
dj. W Dude Ranch Club, HUNTING alg Louis C, Janke cede and Kein —" 
. W. (Lee) Leatt », ‘ NGTON: HAMILTON: » President ALA on, Wallace 
VALASCO: ~~ Brewer, D, ¢ DIST Kud ~~ ANCI A Kimball, Dud 
Pails, Isaa M INSTITUTE: ¥ RICT OF * dlits, Harold F - sek keh Kirk, Edw 2» e (or Romai: 
ligh “im Manag e 3 Nutting, I apper, i ) . 
ag Be yl "Hawkins, Charles COLUMBIA i ~aae np Hyman 
a er Sante acai LOGAN: WASHINGTON: ions, (Circus Produce Cast Blanc pote cc cali 
and Orche 300 ( Aelia N: sia anca, and iw, Ed . 
ment Co.) Irchestra Manage- MO : A. J. a Ben gag rec oorgg P a n iA. G. Mul Ae — 
WACO: MORGANTOWN: edgy Sig onan, Same sit ivessia jlen A. Elder (Glen Al Levin, avg 
Corenfield, Lot iner, Leonard Blue ws ad oe versige - ew Leslie ; P 
ee » Lou Ww oT IN, i¢ Mirro KITC , i¢ and his * 
les, C. pai ie China Cl ape and Jack Staples ae ner Memorial Audit HO McCarthy, I ' j 
whats, fie woes esate Eh cag Oe wie d Bub Crosby -econioma SORA Rs McCaw, BE. E.. O 
Clore’s ‘ is NDON: eal ger ennisor Hors 9 ag wner 
BEAR CONSIN : she Musical Bar, and ivich os Pan ae ee Mrs. Ruth, Owner McGow: Follies of 1946 
UTAH rs CKEEK: bias r- id Jean os es Bros. Circus (Circu The tas eee Club er ania , patie 
SALT Ec nw ub Bengasi ‘ Free tions, cus w, as) Pung 1 — ° o 
LT LAKE CITY: ain” — _— and Ralph Feld R. Nutting Race and M, WAIKIKI: ils a n, Mg 
mieson (oc) Jot ER: Club Elli Seven Dw <e sident Walk fann, P 
and Club hn A., D nke, M 5 lington (D. Sily arts Inn er, Jimmie, an M 4 aul 
lub (Cotton ¢ oo pene r. and Mrs. and Herb Sachs a. . Corp.), = Dollar-Golden Stai Restaurant tk ind Marine age John 
v t , E BAY: D. E. Ce paresion, resident ivern, Gordon aia ar Hotel Del Mar ae D. C 
ERMONT salst, Erwin _, Sachs ion, sed er | See ah oe ee Merry Widow C 
RUTLAND: Franklin, Aller Dunbar Hotel MUSSELMAN’ oy siete eee ia Haskell, R ompany, Eugene 
Brock i Peasley, Cl k ee nd Robert 1 Gler “re aig S LAKE: MIS ak & aymond E. ) gene 
a harles W : IsON dale Pavil ; CELLA Mil alph_ Paone Mauro, 
Duffie. Emot id Mrs. Estelle GREENVILLE: . Five O-Clock Clut han ilion, Ted Bing- | NEOUS } tee, 5 ary ov. Nea cnaeee 
z ployer R magne Stap b, and \ anne 4 bernathy sookers - “ Laie 
~ Jimmie a .- I ee Owner id Jack NEW TORONTO: smuaes “” George ta ent License 1129 » former 
nzibar da, oO . . H . Ss. o - le > & 
- VIRGINIA bar Cocktail Lounge Hoberman Leslie, George Al-Dea < Ken r Productions, a 
ALEXANDR Vm. Eil unge, and in, John P . n Circus, I nN filler » and 
Cot 1A: HA , Of tor ‘ Washingtor oe Price, Pres OTTAWA: Andros, ¢ a D. Freeland fiquelon, V 
nmonwealth Clut AYWARD: Chat gton Aviation Cor es. Park A: paee aaaee D. id Sdnnents i 
Burk : ub, Josept The Chic tay o Country feeieset Hugh \ hne, John eet ae 
hin a ae ions i Inn, and Mr Hoffman, Edward F., H Peacock Inn, and E, § por ar ier N. Fdward Beck 
oe . , , Capitol an ae ar Runner, Owaer , . ng Circus Hoffman's OWEN SOU :, Spooner é — . ‘7 Rhapsody o1 ¢ ~ Employer 
Ret ent Attrac 2 Uperator vavakos, V N SOUND: Aulger B ; ; New Yc nape wis 
BUEN ‘ ttractions HUR >, * Villiam, and | ; Thom Hy B ros. Stock rk Ic 
Bh ng - Cl) _* k . It nd Kavakos nas, Howard M. (Do "i n, Paul, Spc re a Chalfant, “be wee Co., Scott 
DAN " ige Theatre Font fp is, and James F sae h, Fred PORT ARTHUR: wi B ie and Paul B eee Henry SA sia Blizzard and 
\NVILLE: 2 io, Mrs. Elcey reg At sfield, Emanuel Curtin, M qi *t : ou Owner All a Olsen, Budd n, Owners ; 
ller, J. H. aoe , _ gatas Frank, Ow : T , ar B oe ap 7 tar Hit Osborn “han 
EXMORE: LA CROSeR: _ a ee say vie Rone Sie. Sees O'Toole te 
aa ‘ Thom uu ane lex, and Ambassador an a nith Revu acces romote 
BAMPT ae. 5. Dene mip Youn and Little Murray oom Records, Pe Monogram idler Bros. Circus, A pe ony 
fen ‘ON: MARSHFIELD: n New Orkk ee nd Sokoloff srs. Darwyn 5 ae tera: \rthur and par siigainins 
ey, Terry Doren: Clas Nick Gaston, Pr rant, and Ronehosd, Sart ologhino, Dominick Pe tterson, Charles 
LYNCHBURG Arne lub and Fddie shes ary ae oe Local Uni . 14 ? atm He rei eth, Iron N 
ge _ meaty ner — Ag soe a Workers Or ae 10 Steel aero k (Tiny ryburn, Charle 
; * ast a: rruso 2 » anc ite mitre - g Com- aunstein, . Rayfield : . 
MARTINSVILI Nethis. Nick Wil Purple “te 2 , ployer Micue Pe = Bruce, wachess J f ink Re o at jerry 
Hutct LE: Continental 7 liams main aceil , ris D. Cassi- Mitt » Ve “Cree 3 wet Manager Redd an 
ens, M. E ( heatre B aca ind Joseph ( 1 ford, Bert RB folly wood é dd, Murr 
NEWP upps, Artht ar Rayburn ph Cannon Radic rydon, R a Co. Reid, R “ 
, VPORT NEWS: Gentile gi ir, Jr. Ritten! » E. Shen » Station CHUM Rice 3 ore Marsh, of the D Rh fe tgs 
agen Burton : Manianci, — Romany "Ro Rev. H. B Nat hid, Walter, Ukran Buffalo R te pore iain Be _ on Ice, and N 
MoCl icl, ir ral Roor . ) * ani oO Kane ck, ane a . 
vie gon Stage Door ja * — Opes Bho: pe a Weintraub Weth ney Bo nga Hell Art Mix 2 R -~ we West Circus Roberts yeaa Fdw. 
: y's Supper Jerome Baa . Rizzo Manace » and Wm. Bir stig am, Katherine Owne —— (Bob) Gros ’ ‘ ’ arry F 
NORFOLE: i Club W < vlltgar ae and aig et Biron, WELLAND: ee ris Managers rooms, eae Doc Mel Roy) (Hap Roberts 
Big Trzek NE ini i ete Mae gg N United T ee: thes and Par bertson, T. fF 
: 2 . NEO! i Smitt . nited Textile : ur-Ton, artners obe ‘ ’ 
Simon x. iner, Percy es 1 ‘s J A. Americ extile Workers of ye ie P hn oa R Robertson Rodeo, I 
Pier ney roprietor nerican Legion, § . & W. Corporatic sca Cas » Ernest oss, Hal J., I » inc. 
. in, Irwin son, Vice- » Sam Dicken- imonds, Paul m, Al arroll, Sam Salzr , Enterprises 
Kane, Jack _— ce-Command Walte ul Mann Cheney mann, Arth 
Meces. Sl NICHOLS: der ers, Alfred Canmens Al and Lee Sargent, Selw wur (Art Henr 
R . orris Nichols Ball QUEBEC ns rh Stewart Seost. Stake yn G. 
Winf ag George RACIN allroom, Arthur Kahl DRUMMONDV Der Bros. Circus Singer, I ae 
infree, Leonare NE: — CA Gee NDVILLE: eviller, Do Si + Leo, Singer's 
penweneeses rd cai, fees NADA renik, Marshall DiCarlo — te’ Mandir’ Ores Midne 
. ° S , ay > ircus 
iain’ H: RHINE : MONTREAL: Eckhart, Rober George McCal is, and 
ee, G. T ‘LANDER: ALBER Asse Fect abert Smith, Ora T ! 
RICHMOND: ; Kane's Moens | ; TA ciation des Co Fe van, Gordon F Speci few aT. 
Sa aaah ese «ake Resort, CALGARY: siques, Mrs. Ed certs Class tM Mickey, O: . PS alty Productions 
eccke Legion Post N Kendall ge A. Kane Mace fei and Antoi dward Blouin ‘Ameri . Owner and Mg e, Louis, Pro 
Snight, Alle st No. 151 all, Mr. M rt Brisbois Ch hacen ine Dufor * Finkl can Beauties c : gr. Stover, W moter 
ee aoe n, Jr. Wood Lodge Manager Holly Imeprial pe apter of the Snes Henry Fer estine, Harry on Parade” TG pe illiam 
us, 2 —— ier ) af i "Orres - ? ° , s€' , 
SUFFOLK: und Oscar Black ROSHOLT: the Empire Daughters of aaiels Siates, and Rabects Neal “a ee rem gy A 
Clark Ww Akavickas, E Simmons, Gord D . ique aSOcicte Fr we s Lee Sunbrock a try (Marrs) 
. , W.H, ' , Edward fon A. aoust, Hubert 4 iendship , ck, Larry, 
nese tmacte SHEBOYGAN: EDMONTON: Diora, = and Raymond and A , of America sia y, and his Rodeo 
: : Sicili = c sie Eme F - L. Nelson ca, Tab 
. ss. Milton SUN ey N. Eckersley, Frank J. C emi Marcel — Joe C. a Jacob W. 
St ae a N PRAIRIE: - C. mond, Roger jibbs, Charles aylor, R. J. 
age formerty Maree’ Hulsizer, Herb Haskett, Don (% Goodenough, J Thomas, Mac 
Ir. net de Harry L. rk _ Gardens b, Tropical BRITISH CO Lussier, Pierre (Martin York) Garnes, C. ¥ ohnny Travers, ‘ae R 
Surf ¢ rng ard ‘ Tropical Garden VANCOUVE LUMBIA Norbert, Henr George, Wall “i Young, R - 
White, Wi ind Jack Kane ___ Hulsizer s, and Herb NCOUVER: Robert, G ; Gould, Hal ’ ae obert 
, illiam A. 7 TOMAH: Gaylorde Enterpr Sunt nek "eale Gutire, Joh Waltner, Maric, P. 
Veterans of PF ‘an arrigan, M “- ises, and L ri , Larry, and his Rodeo Show poor A., Manager Rodec ae. Ww. W , Promoter 
oreign Wars . Singer a fanager " ‘ : N , mnected w aco atson, N oe 
- ad and Co. E R POINTE ational of with Gra me » N.C. 
ond fi. Sager Enterprises, Fd vo ae Hoffman Ss al Okla sae white, Sheree 
( } A Igewater  Beact Hoffman’ ard F. : ite, Georg 
| Wil 1 Hotel, z offman's 3 ’ ; corge 
F [ R liam Oliver, Guan and Hollander ae Circus coe Robert 
D. i Re < ° é, jams, Cargil 
INDI of *» Restaurant Cor Williams os 
p. ‘ , Fre 
VIDUALS, CLUBS e ° recog aati 
HOTELS , CALIF mer 
» Ete. : ORNIA ican . 
Thi BEVERLY, HILLS: SANTA BARBARA: ederatio 
is List is alph i nite, William B. a sagen Hotel MILFORD: n oO e e 
cally arr phabeti- es BEAR LAKE: 5 ee ROSA, LAKE COU Emerald Roo USICIC 
anged in State ressman, Harry E endezvous 2 COUNTY: view Hot ty of the Sound- Musical Bar Ss 
Canada and Mi 8, CULVER CITY: a TULARE: MOOSUP: el, Walnut Beach Sea Horse Grill and B Trocad 
. d . : ouet a . ar adero tb 
cell is {ardi Gras Ballroom T DE S Hall Retteen Saad JALLANDALE: bade a ~~ and George 
aneous PITTSBURG: Club 91 egion Ben's Place, Charl 4 Dug soe dd W. C. Pit 
Litrenta, Bennie (Ti COLORADO NEW LONDON: KEY WEST: es Dreisen PF 
SACRAMEN iny) LOVE Crescent Beach Delmonic 
AMENTO: OV y y eact ico Ba 1 
ALABAMA Capps, ag h renege mORwiCH: ch Ballroom MIAMI: ar, and Artura Boza BOISE DAHO 
. y, Orc rate oli ; — SE: 
MOBILE: SAN DIEGO: estra gate Ballroom 2 — a ae Club b ard, Betty as Simmons, M 
Brookley Fl ¢ ~ onder Bar ‘right » Mr. and M 
Air F ajon Bi Cc Sernie , and Rog , Al L. & Mrs. James 
ease Mess Force Base Offi- SAN FR = DAN ONNECTICUT ernier, Owner ger A, SARASOTA: —~ as Chico mr 
argyle, Lee Ke ANCISCO: ANIELSON: D 400" Club TWIN F 
» and his Orchestra ae Noel Pine House Ww ELAWARE TAMPA: Radio pew 
eitas, Carl (al GROTON yILMING oo : endezvous 
a a” known as An- N: NGTON: Grand Oreg 
ARKANSAS Ik pga + a s An Swiss Villa apy Post No. 12, A a8 Oscar Leon, ILLIN 
10T an er te HARTF _can Legio No. 12, Ameri- 
lng egg SAN LUIS OBISPO: Sack’ Te Cousin Lee and hi GE ae age _ 
Club, and Haskel Seaton, Don : ck’s Tavern, Frank Band is Hill Billy ORGIA The S 
askell Hard- SAN Lucco, Pro ™ S. De- Wilson Li MACON: . Spot, Al Denn > 
AN PABLO: JEWE P- mm Line, Inc eT CHICAGO: is, Prop 
+ TT CITY: 4 pe A. Wingate Kryl Bok 
rench C owe, A oe ohumt P 
7. CLEARW gaa ese : Jim s paony ata his Sym- 
_— ATER: Ss sianats Samezyk, Ci : 
Crystal Bar pn GALESBURG asimir, Orchestra 
Sportsmen's Cl Cc oes at 
ander ub, Ben J. Alex- a s Orchestra 
ee Orchestra 
»wsend Club No. 2 


age, Prop. 


JANUARY. 


Sportsmen's Club 


1952 


Jewett City Hotel 
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GREENUP: 
Greenup Fair 
Greenup-Toledo 

and Band 

LOSTANT: 
Rendezvous Club, and Murry 


High School 


Funk, Manager 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MATTOON: 
U. S. Grant Hotel 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
QUINCY: 
Ke Porter 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E 
Sigman, Arlie 
INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
EVANSVILLE: 
Show Bar, and Homer Asb- 
worth, Operator 
IOWA 
BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 


Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 


COUNCIL BLUFFS: 


Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DIKE: 
American Legion Hall 
Memorial Hall 
KEOKUK: 
Kent, Porter 
WEBSTER CITY: 
Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
735, J. E. Black 
KANSAS 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Club Oasis 
Cowboy Inn 
Cubula Club 
Eagles Lodge 
El Charro Cafe 
Flamingo Club 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing Band 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 
Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 
Polar Bear 
Schulze, Frank J 
Stein, M. Loreen 
Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty 


Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 


Tex Ferguson 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 


BOWLING GREEN: 


Orchestra 


Jackman, Joe L. 

Wade, Golden G. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Brown Hotel 

Kentucky Hotel 

LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Club Shipper 


Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 


Forte, Frank 

418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 

Fun Bar 

Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop 

Happy Landing Club 

Melody Lane Lounge 

Sugar Bowl! Lounge 

Treasure Chest Lounge 

SHREVEPORT: 

Capitol Theatre 

Majestic Theatre 

Strand Theatre 

MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, 
Music 
Paul's 
State Theatre 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. 
son, Manager 


Nolan F, 
Corn.) 


(Actna 


Patter- 
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Reynolds S. 


Hanes, 
Rabasco, ¢ Riss 
Cate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BELLINGHAM: 
Silver Lake Cafe 
FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wtkefield Band 
HUNTINGTON: 
The R 


and Baldwin 


pids 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve 
ni, Prop 
METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana 
konis, Dr ll and Gagnon 
Owners and Managers 

NEPONSET: 
Sholes Riverview Ballroom 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SOUTHWICK: 
Babbs Beach, and Nelson Babb 
SPENCER: 

Spencer Fair, and Bernard 

Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 

Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 

Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go 
bin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 


Gray Holmes 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
ESCANABA: 
Welcome Hotel, George Brodd, 
Prop 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprictor 
MARQUETTE: 
hist } 


NEGAUNEE, 
Bia 


nchi Bros. Orchestra, and 





Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W, Patterson 
PERHAM: 
Paul's Tavern 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 


El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 


Green, Charles A. 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers" 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 


HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
NEBRASKA 
DONIPHAN: 


Club Midway, Mel Kius 
HASTINGS: 


Brick Pile * 
LEIGH: 
Belrad, Duffy, Band 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
NORFOLK: 
Riverside Ballroom 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Compaay 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 
NEVADA 
ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 


Pace 





NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
CAMDEN: 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 


Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, Mrs. Agresta, 
Owner 
Polish-\merican Club 
Polish Falcons of America, Nest 
12 


( 


HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's 


JERSEY CITY: 


Band 


Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, Pres. 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Park Theatre 


NETCONG: 
Kiernan's Restaurant, and Frank 





Kiernan, Prop. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 


Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 


Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 
CARLSBAD: 


Le y Club 

LaConga Club, and Jack 
Kasen, Owner 

HOBBS: 

Morrice Club, Charles (Snuffy) 
Smith and Lewie Young, 
Owners 

ROSWELL: 
Yucca Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 
NEW YORK 
BRONX: 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 

ander, Prop. 
BUFFALO: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria 
Theatres 

Frontier Ballroom, and Frontier 
Lodge No. 1024, IBPOEW 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL? 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 


CERES: 

Coliseum 
COHOES: 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 

ull 

COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 

Muchler's Hall 
ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 
GENEVA: 

Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 

Cheesman, Virgil 
ITHACA: 

Clinton Hotel 
KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 

KINGSTON: 


Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
Ulster County Volunteer Fire- 
men's Association 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 


MOUNT VERNON: 

Hartley Hotel 

NEW ROCHELLE: 
Wykagyl Country Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 


Morales, 
Richman, William L. 
Traemer's Restaurant 
Willis, Stanley 
NORFOLK: 


Cruz 


Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 


Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
PALMYRA: 
Moose Club 
Palmyra Inn 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 


Hall 


Salva- 


UTICA: 
Russell Ross Trio, and 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 
Scharf, Roger, and his 


tra 


Ventura 


Orches- 


Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 


KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 

Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 

Owner 
OHIO 

ALLIANCE: 

Dante Alighieri Society 
AUSTINBURG: 


Jewel's Dance Hall 
CINCINNATI: 


Steamer Avalon 
CONNEAUT: 

MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, 
GENEVA: 


Op. 


Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 


Parks 
Municipal 
IRONTON: 


Building 


American Legion, Post 59, 
Mack Lilly, Commander 

Club Riveria 

Colonial Inn, and Dustin 


Corn 
JEFFERSON: 


Larko's Circle L Ranch 
PAINESVILLE: 
Slim Luse and his 
Rangers 


KENTON: 

Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 

Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 

Richland Recreation Center 
MILON: 

Andy's, Ralph 
NORTH LIMA: 

Smith, Chuck, 
PIERPONT: 

Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 

Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 

Indian Lake Roller Rink, 

Harry Lawrence, Owner 

VAN WERT: 

B. P. O, 

Underwood, 

Orchestra 

YOUNGSTOWN: 


Ackerman 


Orchestra 


Elks 


Don, and his 


and 


E. 


Swinging 


Mer. 


and 


Shamrock Grille Night Club, 


and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and 
Parker 


Irvin 


Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


Association 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run Inn 
BUTLER: 


Rodeo 


Mr. 


Pef- 


EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley Rog- 
ers, Prop. 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City 
FRACKVILLE: 
Russian Friendly Club 
FREEDOM: 
Sully’s Inn 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 
OLD FORGE: 
Club 1 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Davis Ballroom, and Russell 


Inn 


Davis 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 


Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
ROSSITER: 
Green Village 


SCRANTON: 

Yarrish's Cafe 
SUPERIOR: 

American Legion Club 
WILKINSBURG: 

Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
Louis Vaillancourt 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
CHATTANCOGA: 
A\lhambia Shrine 
NASHVILLE: 
Nocturne Club 
Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

The Lighthouse 

Santikos, Jimmie 
EL PASO: 

Sunland Club 
FORT WORTH: 

Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
ham 


and his 





Cunn 
HARLINGEN: 
Reese Wilmond Hotel 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Ott Beat Club 
\ ry Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop'’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, ‘Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hileye 
Owner 
TERRA ALTA: 
Moose Club 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 





Battee, Owner 


Glen, Coke, and His Orchestra BEAVER DAM: 


DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 






Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


BELOIT: 
Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 
Sid Earl Orchestra 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 
Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 
and Mrs. Truda 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley’s Nite Club 
KENOSHA: 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
NELSON: 
City Hall 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 
REWEY: 
High School 
Town Hall 
SOLDIER'S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 
Stoughton Country 
O. A. Gregerson, 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. 


Club, Dr. 
Pres. 


Aide 


Timms Hail and Tavern 
WESTFIELD: 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 


Orchestra 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Quesnal and Louis 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE: 
Stevens, Sammy 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Benny’s Tavern, and Benny 
Mendelson 
Star Dust Club, 
Proprietor 

Wells, Jack 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 
Elton, K 


Soskin, 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium 
WINNIPEG: 
Roseland 
John } 


ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 

Maple Leaf Hall 

HAWKESBURY: 

Triangle, and J. and E, Assaly, 

Proprietors 
KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

KITCHENER: 

Kitchener Memorial Auditorium 
and Bob Crosby, Manager 

Weltz Orchestra 

PORT STANLEY: 


Gross, 


Frank Moore, 


Recording Co. 


Mr. 


Hall 


Dance 


Dance Gardens, and 


McGee, Manager 


Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 
Fcho Recording Co., and 


Clement Hambourg 
Three Hundred Club 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Feldman, Harry f 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon, and Paul Fournier 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 
L'Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Bros. Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 
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FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


—_—— 





FOR SALE—Trumpet, Olds, super = recording 
n 


1, $150.00; also Reynolds cornet, $150.00 



































Id nce music, quadrilles, two-steps, etc.; all 
tems are used. J. Freedman, 19 Glendell 
Ter Springfield, Ma 
FOR SALE—Two pedal tympanis 28 
one Ludwig 25-1n with ind 
x eads and rim; ¢ 28-inch 
w t pedal, one big 16-35 Leedy 
ne w.th R-2' oct D« also 
ums 1 case These iter and 
re rsonal property of forme in 
Or ra r retired) W 
5 116 Road Jamaica 4, I I I ie 
JAmaica 9-3344 
FOR SALE—Strin ass, pre-war label inside 
(German) $ ood con 
r t Ww th . $265.0 ; il se 
Ww \. Lanny 1-A), Paris, fine | 
I SAS 1 L. Zinn, 619 Meridian 
\ Beach. | 
FOR SALE—25 used uniforms for band, drum 
, drill teams, et navy blue old trin 
eck ps t I I ( 1. Haidl 
x >, Kenosha, W 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—1947 nine-passenger De 
Ss with two-wheel trailer; practically new 
mot nd tires; vehicle in excellent 1 n; 
writ r phone Vern Malafa, Lankan, N. D. 
| 7 
ek ba 4/4 size 1 
$2501 Sar Le} 
M 
s y lance a tone 
r ition all od; $250.00 
iy t t for $15.0 
Sam Ballinger, 211 Sixth Ave., Laurel Gardens, Pa 
FOR SALE—Used Epiphone blonde guitar with 
case and DeArmond; trade considered. S. Allen, 


ne, Levittown, N. Y. Phone: Hicks 





Used Deagan vibraharp, Nocturne 





excellent condition original cost, 
( will accept $450.06 large gold keys. 
Gilbert, 804 Marine St., Mobile, Ala. 





FOR SALE—German-made Reichel French horn, 
double Schmidt model, $325.00. Don W. Swag- 
rd, 702nd Band Offutt Air Base, Omaha, Neb. 





trsoused Ital‘an basses, owner leav- 


630 Boulevard 


FOR SALE—I 

t his own city. Luigi Rosse, 
Weehawken, N 

FOR SALE—Cabart E horn, fine condition, with 

we, excellent tone $400.00 ©. Torchio, 145 

West Merrell St Phoenix, Ariz 








FOR SALE—Gold-frosted 44 H-O Conn trombone 
case, % bass fiddle 
$170.00 (both used) Call or write, 
107-27 142nd St., Jamaica 4, N. ¥ 


3 
+ size, 


with $170.00; also King 
wit bag, 
W. Coleman 


FOR SALE—Darche bass, fine condition 
swell back contra C extension used in Phila- 











lelphia Orchestra, $1,200.00; price includes cus 
n trunk and cloth cover; also German bass *4 
swell back with cover, $300.06 I. White 
C Batchelder, 610 East 20th St New 


York 9, N. ¥ Phone 
FOR SALE—Used manuscript opera music sele 





tions and symphonic marches for concert band 
lso many used printed and manuscript scores 
partitur) for large and medium band; all in 
ery fine condition Write Josenh Gigante, 2758 


North Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





WANTED 


WANTED—Tenor saxophone and a piano player 
(colored) who can play bop for year-round 
work immediately. Write to Harold Parks, 122 
North Maryland Ave., Atlantic City, N. J 
WANTED—Piano practice keyboard; state size, 
condition, etc. B. Kehoe, 15514 Kentucky Ave., 
Detroit 21, Mich 
WANTED—Curved model 
Buffet. Les Flounders, 5635 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
WANTED—Female musicians, accordionists, tenor 
saxophone, doubling clarinet and/or trumpet; 
must sing or double combo; booked Mus c Cor- 
ration of America. Miss J. Huth, 812% Hay- 
worth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
WANTED—Bbb recording bass, brass finish, top 
action, Mart'n, large bore, ad‘ustable bell and 
nouthpipe preferred. G. V. Beck, 2645 Rochester, 
Apt. 203, Detroit 6, Mich 
WANTED—Flashy, professional name brand tenor 
banjo; also double-neck steel guitar and man 
dolin or mandola. S. Allen, 49 Spring Lane, 
Levittown, N. Y. Phone: Hicksville 5-6626-W. 
WANTED—P anist, salary $50.00; two 
Write Philip Green, Rumford Inn, Rumford, 
Maine Phone: Rumford 8129 
WANTED—Practice keyboard, preferably with 
adjustable tension. G. Golub, Roosevelt College, 
80 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
WANTED—Bb clarinet, 17-6 Selmer, must be 
balanced tone model with good intonation and 
subject to trial. R. Honeywell, 611 First Ave., 


Asbury Park, N. 














soprano saxophone, 
Upland Way, 














shows. 











JANUARY. 1952 


WANTED—Musician who plays jazz and enter 
tains; send picture. Write Mike Riley, 12216 
Oxford St., North Hollywood, Calif 





WANTED—Want to rehearse with tenor or bari- 

tone; have own Hammond organ in apartment, 
Danny Tyler, 215 East 29th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Phone: MU 4-4991. 











AT LIBERTY—Vibraphonist, prefer small combo; 
uso play marimba; read, fake; can also supply 
uitarist and bass player for trio work; all 
members Local 9. Coz Sinceri, 9 Shawmut St., 
Somerville, Mass. Phone: MO 6-262]. 

















AT LIBERTY—Set trio, bass, electric guitar and 
iccordion, open for club dates or weekends. 
Ie , 1416 Nelson Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. 
Phone: CY 3-0826. 
AT LIBERTY—Musical repairman, vo 
cational school gradua factory ex 
perience, des.res to locate blished repair 
shop that can guarantee  spare-time rchestra 
work; prefer weekend club dates; experienced; 
pla ommercial and Dixie-style cornet; will also 
teach. El. Morgan, Box 461, Edinboro, Pa, 
AT LIBERTY—Saxephone, flute ind clarinet 
man, commercial exper-.ence Eddie Fischer, 


751 East Brill St., Phoenix, Ariz. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, all-a 

(Local 802 card), desires wee 
New York C.ty and vicinity; prefer small « 0 
or trio; terrific beat, bop, Dixieland, Afro-Cuban. 
* 8-0762, ask for Marlene 
?.2? 








Phone weekdays 
ight ind Saturdays, Stagg 
ID. Telson, 117 Pulaski St., 


3243, or writ 


Brooklyn 6, N. 





Music at Sea: Does It 
Ruin Conversation, 
Dinner, Both? 


(Continued from page siz) 


digestion. But good music, not too 
loud and well chosen for the oc- 
casion, ought to promote both. It 
does not improve digestion to dine 
in utter silence; otherwise, it would 
be salubrious to eat alone. Besides, 
in a ship’s restaurant, one is assigned 
to a table. Unless the Atlantic cross- 
ing be brief, conversation is liable 
to languish. 

There is, of course. on the ships 
mentioned, music for tea, when con- 
versation, one supposes, is expected 
to be intermittent and inconsequen- 
tial. Does music at dinner interfere 
with conversation, in fact? At 
White House state dinners there is 
soft music. Even at Annapolis and 
West Point, when there is a state 
luncheon—as, for example, for a visit- 
ing sovereign—an orchestra dis 
courses tunes. The strains of Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube,” usual on such oc- 
casions, both relax and energize. 


No Recordings 


Music with meals ought to be real 
music—that is, the music of a live 
orchestra. Recordings and piped-in 
music won’t do. Real music stimu- 
lates conversation at dinner or, if 
conversation languishes, the music 
sends one into a mood of benign, 
reflective silence without embarrass- 
ment. 

Perhaps, as Chesterton 
music at dinner would have inter- 
fered with the conversation of Dr. 
Johnson or Charles Lamb, but who 
wants to argue his head off, or go 
whimsical, in the middle of the At- 


feared, 












lantic? 
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TREBLE SWITCHES Giv 


With this announcement the accordion attains 
a new place in musical expression. Never 
before has there been anything remotely re- 
sembling the Frontalini Super 360... 
Twenty-three treble switches, eleven bass 
switches, place every resource of a fabulous 
instrument at the finger-tips—regardless of 
their location on the keyboard—permit tran- 
sitions so incredibly fast they open a new 
world of effects . . . Fashioned by consummate 
craftsmen, this master creation of Italy’s largest 
manufacturer is dedicated to artists who have, 
up to now, sought in vain for an instrument to 
match the wizardry of their talent and the dex- 
To these, investigation 


terity of their fingers. 


of the Frontalini Super 360 is a must! 


FRONTALINI DISTRIBUTORS, 

Box 48, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

Piease tell me where | may see and play the fabulous 
Frontalini Super 360. 


Name ___ 





Address ie 





City ere State 
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NEW WINGS TO YOUR ARTISTRY 


47 








9th 
WITH A “HORN 


RAY ANTHON 


SAYS: 
“My final choice is 


& 





4 
GF « 


Photo above: Ray and his fine reed section, left to right. Ray Anthony—Trumpet, 
Jim Schneider— Alto, Bob Hardaway—Tenor, Earl Bergman—aAlto, Billy Usselton 
—Tegper, Leo Anthony—Baritone using Selmer (Paris) saxophones and clarinets. 


Voted the 1951 band of the year in Billboard Disc 
Jockey Poll, Ray Anthony plays the Selmer (Paris) 
Trumpet and fronts a 100% Selmer Reed section. 


Hear Ray play his Selmer when he makes his next per- 
sonal appearance in your vicinity, on the air, or on his 
new Capitol recordings. 





Hear how much better you’ll sound with a new model 

= > > > ; 

Selmer (Paris) Trumpet, Saxophone or Sine einen 2 po 

Clarinet—ask your local dealer to ar- backs up Ray with his new 
. Selmer Super-Action Barit 

range a free trial. Or, write for free ee 


literature to Selmer Dept. B-11 


ELKHART, INDIANA 














